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BERKELEY’S CONCEPTION. OF OBJECTIVITY IN THE 
PHYSICAL WORLD 


ACCORDING to the Treatise concerning the Principles of 

Human Knowledge, ideas of sensation are ultimately distin- 
guished from ideas of the imagination in that the former, unlike 
the latter, have objective existence in the mind of God, who in 
perceiving them determines their character and maintains them in 
existence. Thus the doctrine that esse est percipi is conceived to 
be compatible with the general belief in the continued existence of 
objects in the physical order. Yet while Berkeley was entirely ex- 
plicit on this point, he failed to consider adequately the problem 
which is immediately raised in regard to the nature of the relation 
which obtains between ideas of sensation as they appear to the 
finite mind and these ideas (if they can be said to be the same) as 
they exist objectively in the mind of God. 

There are two alternatives open to Berkeley in defining this 
relation: (1) the idea present to the finite mind may be conceived 
to be identical with that existing in the mind of God, or (2) the 
idea in the finite mind may be regarded as differing, at least nu- 
merically, from that in the divine mind. On the first alternative, 
which assumes a numerical identity, the finite mind in perceiving 
physical objects would directly apprehend the ideas as they are 
sustained in existence in the divine mind. Perception would be the 
immediate apprehension of a real order which in its true nature 
appears directly in experience, and in perceiving the finite mind 
would know things as God knows them. There would thus be no 
distinction between appearance and reality, between the object as 
presented and the object as it exists apart from its being known 
by finite minds. Now, if in perceiving the mind directly apprehends 
the ultimately real object rather than some intermediating repre- 
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sentation or appearance, there would be strong, though not con- 
clusive, reasons for supposing that sense-perception is certain and 
infallible. For the object perceived would be identical with the real 
object existing as an idea in the mind of God. Berkeley’s earlier 
writings, in which the influence of empiricism was strongest, con- 
tain a number of passages which show us that he at one time in- 
clined toward this alternative.’ In the Three Dialogues between 
Hylas and Philonous we are told that “[{Malebranche] maintains 
that we are deceived by our senses, and know not the real natures 
or the true forms and figures of extended beings, of all which I 
hold the direct contrary”?. And in distinguishing the certainty of 
intuitive apprehension from the inherent fallibility of mediated 
thought Berkeley asserts: “All our ideas are adequate: our know- 
ledge of the laws of nature is not perfect & adequate.’’* Again, 
“Certainly I cannot err in matter of simple perception. So far as 
we can in reasoning go without the help of signs, there we have 
certain knowledge.”* 


? Professor H. A. Prichard contends that Berkeley denied perceiving to be 
a form of knowing. (Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Supplementary 
Volume XVII, 1-19.) He gives no textual citations for an interpretation 
which appears to be at variance with a number of Berkeley’s statements on 
this point, some of which are here cited. Other passages which appear to 
imply that perceiving is a form of knowing in the sense in which that term 
is used by contemporary writers include a reference to the intuitive character 
of perception: “I am the farthest from scepticism of any man, I know with an 
intuitive knowledge the existence of other things as well as my own 
(Commonplace Book 1 26). (All references are to the 1901 edition of A. C. 
Fraser.) And he agrees with Locke that we have knowledge of ideas only 
(ibid. 21). While from these statements it does not necessarily follow that 
ideas of sensation are included in the ideas of which we have knowledge 
(since conceivably the references might have been restricted to ideas of the 
imagination alone), these two passages, taken together, strongly suggest that 
Berkeley considered ideas of sensation to be included in those ideas which are 
the objects of knowledge. The problem becomes more complicated in terms of 
his later views, where the distinction between appearance and reality is laid 
down ; but here too Berkeley appears to have regarded perceiving as a species 
of knowing. In the Theory of Vision Vindicated and Explained, for example, 
he tells us that, even though the causes of our sensations may be unknown, we 
nevertheless have certain knowledge of the ideas present in consciousness 
(Theory of Vision Vindicated and Explained, I1 389-390). Even in Siris, 
where the senses are regarded as the source of error, Berkeley does not deny 
that we know with certainty the immediate presentations of sense-experience. 
The independent existence of its object, which Professor Prichard holds is 
implied in knowledge, is maintained by Berkeley, as far as finite minds are 
concerned. Berkeley’s position with respect to this point does not differ 
fundamentally from that of Russell and Price, for, according to Berkeley, 
secondary qualities do exist independently of finite minds. For Berkeley 
existence in the mind of God serves the same end as Russell’s sensibilia a 
Price’s possible sense-data, namely, that of providing an objective order which 
makes it possible to get outside the solipsism of the present moment. 

Dialogues I 427. *Commonplace Book 175. ‘Ibid. I 39. 
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The doctrine that in sense-experience we have certain and direct 
knowledge of the objectively real order was never consistently 
maintained and was abandoned by Berkeley in his later writings, 
in which there is an important emphasis on transcendental meta- 
physics.® We need not here consider the general reasons which led 
him away from his early empiricistic views, but we may consider 
some of the more serious difficulties which he would have had to 
face had he continued to maintain his earlier views in this connec- 
tion. There is first the obvious objection that, as early as the Prin- 
ciples, he had denied the possibility of direct knowledge of the con- 
tents of other minds. The view which we are here considering 
amounts to saying that the finite mind is capable of having a direct 
experience of ideas present in the mind of God.* Even more diffi- 
cult for Berkeley would have been the problem of reconciling the 
doctrine of sense-certainty in the direct apprehension of the real 
order with the fact of perceptual relativity, of which he makes so 
much in his arguments to establish the mind-dependence of both 
primary and secondary qualities. If a bowl of water seems warm 
to one hand and cool to the other, it clearly cannot be maintained 
that we have an unerring revelation of its ultimate and true quali- 
ties. Either the doctrine that we know with certainty the true na- 
ture of real objects must be abandoned altogether, or the doctrine 
must be modified in such a way as to hold that we have sense- 
certainty in the apprehension of appearances as appearances. And 
in making such a modification, which implies a distinction between 
appearance and reality, we would abandon our original thesis, 
namely, that in perceiving we know the ultimate nature of reality. 

Finally, it would on this view be difficult to account for the fact 
of perceptual error. If in perception we have certain knowledge of 
the true natures of the objects apprehended, it should follow that 
perceptual error is impossible. It should be impossible because the 
object apprehended would be presented directly and with complete 
lucidity and because, further, there would be no discrepancy be- 
tween what is immediately apprehended and the real object itself. 


* Siris III 265-266. 

* Berkeley never satisfactorily answers the question, Can two minds be said 
to have the same ideas? The question is explicitly raised in the Dialogues, but 
no direct answer is given (Dialogues I 466-468). If he had unequivocally 
maintained that the finite mind can know the same ideas present in God’s 

the answer would of course be affirmative. 
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Ex hypothesi the object apprehended is the real physical object. 
Since in perception one would apprehend the real object as it 
exists in God’s mind, every act of perception should be a veridical 
one. It is conceivable, however, that this view might be modified 
in such a way as to account for the fact of perceptual error through 
the postulation of a special class of ideas as the objects of erroneous 
perception. Thus it might be supposed that ideas akin to those of 
the imagination are wrongly taken, in cases of perceptual error, 
to have real existence. Ideas caused by finite minds would be er- 
roneously taken to have been the effects of the divine will. Such a 
modification would considerably complicate the original theory, 
however, and it is difficult to see how the theory, even modified 
in this way, would account for those cases of perceptual error 
which are not purely subjective but which result from a misap- 
prehension of some existent object. 

Turning now to a consideration of the second alternative, we 
must observe that the implication of Berkeley’s discussion of the 
basis of inference to the content of other minds would appear to 
support the view that the content of the divine mind differs essen- 
tially from the ideas present in finite minds. We are justified in 
inferring a similiarity of conscious content, Berkeley tells us, in 
a measure proportionate to the similarity observed in the behavior 
of other beings. We can infer a similarity of feelings and aware- 
nesses and a consciousness in other respects like our own, because 
we have the visible evidences of other bodies like our own, behav- 
ing in much the same way that we behave when we have conscious 
experiences of a certain character. Now, since the manifold evi- 
dences of God’s existence, as these are revealed in the natural order, 
differ both in extent and in character from the sensible evidences 
that justify our belief in the existence of other finite minds like 
our own, we should infer that the content of the mind of God 
differs in character from that of finite minds. Thus the ideas 
which constitute the content of the divine mind would differ in 
at least some essential respects from the ideas of sensation which 
are presented in the perceptual experience of finite minds. This is 
what appears to be implied in Berkeley’s position, although a pass- 
age in the Alciphron indicates that this conclusion would have to 
be modified to some extent if it is to be accepted as a statement of 
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his avowed views. In this dialogue one of the “minute philosophers” 
argues that “knowledge in God hath no sort of resemblance or 
agreement with any notion that man can frame of knowledge”, 
and that in a like manner all other concepts have an entirely 
different meaning when referred to the divine nature. This con- 
sequence is evidently held to follow from the radical difference 
between the nature of God, who possesses all the attributes of per- 
fection, and the nature of finite spirits, who are inherently imper- 
fect and limited.’ Since the doctrine that words have altogether 
different meanings when referred to the divine nature implies that 
the traditional attributes of God are meaningless terms, Berkeley 
rejected this argument, though he does not indicate his grounds for 
so doing, except to say that such a view is not conducive to true 
piety and leads inevitably to atheism. He held instead that the 
difference between the attributes of finite beings and the attributes 
of God is a matter of degree rather than of kind. Referring with 
approbation to the scholastic teaching that the names of qualities 
referred from the context of finite beings to the context of the 
divine nature must be taken in a sense which excludes every imper- 
fection, Berkeley appears to have felt, with the scholastics, that 
this change of reference could be effected without crucially altering 
the meaning of terms. Somehow the meaning was conceived to be 
extended, without being otherwise changed. But it is significant 
that even here, where he is arguing for a resemblance between the 
divine mind and the finite mind, he denies that God is a sentient 
being. Yet at the same time that he admits this radical difference 
between minds which have sense-experience and those that do not, 
he tells us that the knowledge of God, which in being nonsensuous 
is purely formal in character, differs from the knowledge of finite 
minds in degree only: “Knowledge . . . in the proper formal 
meaning of the word, may be attributed to God proportionably, 
that is, preserving a proportion to the infinite nature of God.”* 
His argument on this point is unconvincing for the reason that 
it is difficult to see what can be meant by a proportion or analogy 
between the finite and the infinite. But whatever the force we may 
attribute to this argument, it is still clear that Berkeley conceived 


Alciphron IL 179-1 
* Ibid, 187. 
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the ideas present in finite minds to differ from those in the mind 
of God in at least some significant respects. That this was Berke- 
ley’s ultimate position, as far as it was considered, is borne out in 
a number of passages, particularly in his later writings, and in 
the whole course of the development of his thought. 

There is an early entry in the Commonplace Book, which of all 
of Berkeley’s writings shows the strongest influence of empiricism, 
showing that even then Berkeley conceived at least some of the 
ideas which are present in the mind of God to differ radically 
in character from the ideas present in finite minds. “God may 
comprehend all ideas, even the ideas which are painfull and un- 
pleasant, without being in any degree pained thereby.’® This 
same view is reasserted in the Dialogues, where the alleged fact 
that God knows what pain is without experiencing pain is ac- 
counted for on the ground that to suffer pain implies a passivity 
and dependence incompatible with the divine nature.’° And a 
similar line in regard to the question whether God is a sentient 
being is taken in Siris, where it is explained that God cannot be 
sentient because “sense implies an impression from some other 
being, and denotes a dependence in the soul which hath it”.™ 
Sense is a passion, and passions imply an imperfection incom- 
patible with the conception of God. Berkeley in this passage goes 
on to explain that God has a purely intellectual knowledge of the 
objects which are presented as sensible appearances in the ex- 
perience of finite minds. There is in these passages a clear distinc- 
tion in kind between ideas in finite minds and ideas existing in the 
mind of God; and it is significant in showing how far Berkeley 
has departed from the empiricism asserted in his criticism of the 
doctrine of abstract ideas that we here find ideas in the mind of 
God regarded as purely intellectual constructs, differing essentially 
from the content of sensory experience.” 

' Ideas in the mind of God, which provide the objective conditions 
for the sense-experience of finite minds, are called “archetypal 

Commonplace Book 1 ™ Dialogues I 458-459. ™ Siris IIT 262. 

” This sharpening of the distinction between the content of the divine mind 
and the content of the finite mind is paralleled, within the experience of finite 
minds, by an increasingly rationalistic emphasis on knowledge by means of 
“notions”, which is a way of knowing which does not depend on sense-. 
experience, or which at least transcends the latter. In Siris abstract ideas 


are no longer rejected as inconceivable, and the senses are pointed to as 
the sources of error. See Siris III 265-266. 
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ideas”, and these archetypes are sharply distinguished from the 
ideas presented in finite minds, which are referred to as “ectypal 
ideas”. These archetypal ideas in the mind of God provide the 
occasions for the appearance of ideas of sensation in finite minds: 
. There are certain unknown Ideas in the mind of God; for 
this, if anything, is all that I conceive to be meant by occasion with 
regard to God.”** Archetypal ideas are always conceived by Berke- 
ley to have a greater degree of reality than ectypal ideas ; and in Siris 
archetypal ideas are identified with the Platonic ideas, which are 
“the most real beings, intellectual and unchangeable: and therefore 
more real than the transient, fleeting objects of sense, which want- 
ing stability, cannot be subjects of science, much less of intellectual 
knowledge”.** Here we have the distinction between appearance 
and reality clearly indicated; and in accordance with this distinc- 
tion Berkeley in Siris refers to the data of the senses as “pheno- 
mena”. The ideas which on Berkeley’s view are identical with 
things in the physical order are said to have an hypothetical or 
relative existence when perceived by finite minds and an eternal 
existence in the mind of God."® Thus ideas that are actual and 
eternal objects in the mind of God are potentially ideas with re- 
spect to finite minds. The system of eternal ideas in God’s mind 
which constitutes the natural order, becomes in effect the perma- 

nent possibility of knowledge for finite minds.'® 
As in other forms of idealism, the distinction between pheno- 
mena, i.e. the ectypal ideas constituting the physical order known 
through the senses, and noumena, i.e. the archetypal ideas in the 
mind of God, is described as a difference in degree of reality. 
Like Plato’s ideas, archetypal ideas are “the most real beings, 
intellectual and unchangeable”, while ectypal ideas are inherently 
fleeting and changing. The existence of the whole world of ap- 
pearances would seem—Berkeley is not at all clear on this point— 
to be a consequence of the inability of finite minds, which neces- 
sarily comprehend things under the form of the senses, to grasp 
adequately the nature of ultimate reality. God knows things 
through the intellect alone, which is to say that his knowledge is 
nonsensuous.** Hence one might infer, though Berkeley himself 

" Principles I 299-300. _™ Siris III 285-286. * Dialogues 1 474 et seq. 


It is to possible knowledge in this | {Sense that Berkeley refers in 
Principles I 289-290. * Siris III 262 et seq. 
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does not draw the inference, that ultimate reality is purely formal 
in character. It is because reality in this ultimate sense is revealed 
to the pure intellect alone that man, whose apprehension always 
involves an element of sense-experience, is denied knowledge of 
archetypal ideas. Since in his earliest writings Berkeley has told 
us that ideas of the imagination differ from ideas of sensation in 
possessing a lesser degree of reality,® there are, as far as ideas 
are concerned, three distinguishable levels of reality: (1) ideas 
of the imagination, (2) ectypal ideas occurring in the sense- 
experience of finite minds, and (3) archetypal ideas existing 
eternally in the mind of God. 

It is not with respect to ideas alone that there is a resolution 
of original distinctions into a view in which the distinctions become 
differences in degree of reality. Finite spirits are conceived by 
Berkeley to be in some way dependent on the Infinite Spirit for 
their existence. On Berkeley’s terms this can only mean that finite 
spirits, as the passive effects of divine causation, become them- 
selves ideas in the mind of God. From this breakdown of the dis- 
tinction between finite spirits and ideas a significant consequence 
follows, a consequence which is quite incompatible with the ori- 
ginal distinction between ideas of sensation and ideas of the 
imagination. Since the active powers of finite beings are always 
derivative, being the effects of the divine agency in whom “we 
live and move and have our being”, ideas of the imagination, 
which in the Principles are regarded as having their adequate 
causes in finite minds, would ultimately be effects of the divine 
will in much the same way that ideas of sensation are. Because 
finite spirits are thus seen to depend for their character and being 
on the Infinite Spirit, the original sharp distinction between ideas 
of sensation and ideas of the imagination breaks down, for it can 
no longer be maintained that God is the adequate cause of the 
former, but not of the latter. Should these tendencies in Berkeley’s 
thought be pressed to their logical conclusion, the result would be 
a metaphysics in which the created universe is conceived to be 
made up of entities of varying levels of reality, the whole of 
creation being dependent on God for the power that creates it and 
sustains it in existence. In this hierarchical scheme finite spirits 


* Principles I 276-277. 
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would possess a greater degree of reality than ideas of the imagina- 
tion and the ectypal ideas that constitute the physical order. They 
would presumably have at least as much reality as archetypal 
ideas. But in the final analysis there would be only a single reality, 
the Infinite Spirit who would be the sole source of the creative and 
sustaining power behind the created order. 

Berkeley’s metaphysics as it actually receives its final develop- 
ment in Siris regards reality as a noumenal order lying back of 
sensible appearances. It is not that which appears in the sense- 
experience of finite minds which is ultimately real; it is that 
unknowable something which can never enter into the experience 
of finite minds that is real, if anything other than the Infinite 
Spirit who sustains all creation in existence can be said to have 
reality. There are, of course, a number of serious objections which 
might be raised against this doctrine of noumenal reality, a con- 
sideration of which would take us beyond the limits of this paper. 
But perhaps the best statement of the fundamental difficulty which 
faces this doctrine is suggested by Berkeley’s own words, when 
he is criticizing the doctrine that there is a material substratum 
lying back of sensible appearances: 


Let us examine a little the description that is here given us of Matter. 
It neither acts, nor perceives, nor is perceived: for this is all that is 
meant by saying it is an inert, senseless, unknown substance; which is 
a definition entirely made up of negatives, excepting only the rela- 
tive notion of its standing under or supporting. But then it must be 
observed that it supports nothing at all, and how nearly this comes to 
the description of a nonentity I desire may be considered. But, say you, 
it is the unknown occasion, at the presence of which ideas are excited 
in us by the will of God. Now, I would fain know how anything can 
be present to us, which is neither perceivable by sense nor reflexion, 
nor capable of producing any idea in our minds, nor is at all extended, 
nor hath any form, nor exists in any place. The words “to be present”, 
when thus applied, must needs be taken in some abstract and strange 
meaning, and which I am not able to comprehend.” 


Although this passage perhaps does not meet the problem in 
precisely the form in which we are now considering it, it suggests 
the basic criticism of all those views which hold that there is a 
reality lying back of that which is known in sense-experience. 
How is it possible to give any meaning to conceptions of inex- 


” Principles 1 206. 
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perienceable entities, when in their very nature we are cut off from 
the ordinary channels through which we know things? Since these 
entities are not sensible, and since knowledge of things seems in 
every case to be based on sense-experience, it would follow that the 
noumenal order is essentially unknowable. Nothing significant can 
be said about such entities—not even that they exist. This critic- 
ism holds with equal force even if the difference between what is 
presented and the alleged reality lying back of it is conceived as 
a merely numerical one.?° 

This fundamental inconsistency in Berkeley’s philosophy is a 
consequence of his failure to reconcile the two divergent elements 
of empiricism and metaphysics which were present in even his 
earliest writings. For Berkeley a consistent empiricism was im- 
possible, because it seemed to imply a conception of the soul which 
he regarded as incompatible with a theologically acceptable doctrine 
of the will. With the development of his philosophy during the 
course of his life there are increasing emphases on conceptions of 
being and of knowing that take us far beyond any limits justifiable 
in terms of sense-experience, until in Siris, the last important work 
of his life, Berkeley’s philosophy takes the form of Platonism, in 
which the whole order of reality transcends the possibility of 
sense-experience. By his admission into his system of ways of 
knowing which are not based on the senses, and by his further 
admission of entities which cannot be comprehended in sense- 
experience, Berkeley removes the foundations of his arguments 
against abstract ideas and in support of his thesis that all reality 
is mind-dependent. His failure to reconcile these two conflicting 
theses or, if reconciliation is impossible, to suppress the one or 
the other, can be accounted for only on the supposition that he 
failed to see their fundamental incompatibility. Berkeley realized 
at least some of the consequences of consistent empiricism, and 
these he tried to avoid for the sake of his theology. But he ap- 
parently did not see what was implied for his empiricism in those 
doctrines of transcendental metaphysics which he chose to accept. 


ALDEN O. WEBER 
OsawaTOMIE, KANSAS 


* That ex hypothesi we could never know that ideas present in conscious- 
ness were copies of external realities is a criticism Berkeley repeatedly levies 
against the theory of representative perception. See Principles I 266-268; 
Dialogues I 416 et seq; Dialogues I 465. 


n EPISTEMOLOGICAL FUNCTIONALISM 

e O THE present writer the choice between the correspondence 
. and coherence types of epistemological theory seems both 
m impossible and unnecessary. The reasons why it seems unnecessary 
a will presently appear: it seems impossible because each type of 
‘. theory faces insuperable objections. Let us consider the coherence 
» type of theory first. 

Any doctrine that defines truth in terms of the logical relation- 

. ships within a system seems inacceptable as a definition of truth: 
ts the simple fact of the matter seems to be that such internal relation- 
ts ships do not define, though they may mark, truth. For any state- 
i ment or judgement that purports to be true has a referent or 
h domain, and both judgement and domain are inextricably involved 
ne in the truth-value of the judgement. To assert that both elements 
he form a single coherent system seems to the writer to imply ideal- 
ol ism, a doctrine which, for the purpose of this article, we rule 
‘le out. To assert, on the other hand, that coherence within a system 
he of ideas alone constitutes truth seems definitely wide of the mark; 
om we have several completely coherent geometries, the coherence of 
of which gives no guarantee whatsoever that space is built along the 
of lines of any one of them. The same is true, of course, of any 
= pattern whatsoever, whether of unimportant details or of the 
- whole universe. The characteristics of the pattern itself cannot 
nts affirm its truth, although they may indicate some degree of prob- 
ity ability of its being true. 

ing We turn, in consequence, to the correspondence-theory of truth 
or or to some one of its possible variants for our definition of truth, 
he and our problem is to choose from these variants. First, however, let 
zed us agree that truth-value inheres in judgements and in those other 
vail mental entities where a judgement is implied. This includes per- 
ap- cepts, where there is an implied judgement that the percept rep- 
ose resents the object, and also many concepts and sensations. For 
spt. convenience of future reference, then, let us use the word “idea” 
. throughout the remainder of this article to refer to any judgement, 

percept, or other mental entity which may be true or false. 
ous- The simplest doctrine possible is that the true idea resembles 
x8: the object of which it is an idea. The assumption that my percept 
471 
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of this room is a cubical object in my brain, having within it 
chairs and tables, bookcases and lamps, is of course much too 
naive for a modern mind to consider. Even the assumption that 
percepts are films within my brain, a sort of two-dimensional pro- 
jection of external realities, while not, apparently, too naive for 
all modern minds, is certainly beneath the serious contemplation 
of a philosopher. The principal theoretical difficulty is that any 
view which asserts extensive similarity between idea and object 
comes in conflict with the apparent metaphysical duality of their 
natures, since extensive similarity means identity as to most 
qualities. A full-fledged representational epistemology necessarily 
implies a monistic metaphysics, and if we are to accept the mental 
or experiential nature of ideas, the only way to maintain a 
resemblance-theory of truth is by assuming that external realities 
are themselves mental. And this doctrine of truth is therefore a 
permissible one only if one accepts the metaphysical basis of ideal- 
ism, which, as already explained, we are eliminating from con- 
sideration in this article. Hence we may express our query in its 
final form: “How can we define truth as a relationship between 
idea and object, consistently with dualistic, pluralistic, or realistic 
metaphysics ?” 

The assumption that any extensive similarity exists between 
these two entities must be ruled out. On the basis of any realistic 
assumption in metaphysics, the discoverable qualities of thoughts 
are absolutely and completely different from the discoverable char- 
acteristics of the physical object which may be known. Whereas, 
then, it is not metaphysically impossible that one person’s know- 
ledge of another person’s ideas may bear a relationship of exten- 
sive similarity to the object of knowledge, no person’s knowledge 
of the physical world can be thus qualified. Still, on the basis of 
metaphysical realism, this is the necessary conclusion from the 
fact that practically every discoverable characteristic of nature 
consists in the occupation of space in a particular way, or motion 
in space in a particular manner, while neither spatial extension 
nor motion may be intelligibly predicated of mind. 

This argument is based on the assumption that any sufficient 
relationship of similarity must be one of “extensive” similarity, 
or identity of the greater number of attributes. Now no doctrine 
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proposes total similarity, or complete identity. Even the ultra- 
primitive assumption that there are tiny pieces of furniture in 
our heads as we look around a room would not propose that these 
entities are the same size as their originals, and the popular con- 
ception of “images” in the brain makes them two-dimensional as 
contrasted with the three-dimensionality of the external world. 
If, however, the most that can be suggested is less than the identity 
of all characteristics, there seems to be no valid reason why the 
identity of fewer than the majority of characteristics might not 
be sufficient to provide the basis for a satisfactory definition of 
truth along the lines of the correspondence-theory. The rest of 
this article will therefore be devoted to attempts so to restrict the 
area of asserted identity of characteristics between idea and object 
that the metaphysical principles of dualism, pluralism, and realism, 
are not violated; while at the same time not so limiting ourselves 
that there is no room for any intelligible definition of truth. 

All the specific characteristics of matter studied in the physical 
sciences are reducible to the occupation of space and motion in 
space and time: none of the characteristics of ideas are so reduci- 
ble. This would seem immediately to rule out any common char- 
acteristics, but two avenues of approach remain: we may attempt 
to generalize, and we may attempt to find operations involving 
both idea and physical object. When we have two entities of 
disparate nature, such as “elephant” and “gnat”, it is usually 
possible to find a more generalized concept, such as “animal”, to 
include both. In the case of mind and matter, such a concept is 
“substance”, or “thing”. What, then, characterizes any “substance” 
or “thing”? It exists, i.e., it has a location in time; it affects and 
is affected by other events; it is one or many; it may be handled 
intellectually according to the principles of logic. 

But although these characteristics give theoretical room for 
similarity, it is doubtful whether any intelligible definition of truth 
could actually be based on noncontradiction, sufficient reason, 
causality, number, or temporality. It is difficult, indeed, to imagine 
any relationship with a basis in identity of noncontradiction ; would 
that not mean that any consistent idea would be true of any, rather 
than of a particular, object? And while an idea has a position in a 
mental causal chain, or possibly in a psychophysical one, and the 
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object known may also have a position in a causal chain, this 
relationship is one of nonessential parallelism rather than one 
having any bearing on the issue of truth. Thus a particular idea 
may have its origin in a particular course of reading, which course 
of reading would be substantially the same whether the truth 
learned were the diameter of the earth, the date of Napoleon’s 
birth, the meaning of metempsychosis, or the square root of three, 
Yet each one of these entities is as different in its causal position 
as we can very well conceive. 

Much the same difficulties apply to temporal similarity. An idea 
occurs in time, has duration and relative position to other entities, 
and so do many objects of knowledge; yet it hardly ever occurs 
that knowledge endures for the same period as the object known, 
or that it occupies the same position in a sequence of thought as 
the object does in a sequence of other events. So that even if a 
relationship of causal or temporal identity could exist between 
some few ideas and their objects, this could hardly be so in the 
vast majority of cases. 

It might be argued that a complete dissimilarity between matter 
and mind will not prevent a similarity of structure between the 
knowing state and the object of knowledge. Thus two tables can 
be built, one of wood and one of metal, the substances and chemical 
qualities of which are totally dissimilar, but which exhibit the 
same structural quality of being a table. Again, between the steel 
and stone of a skyscraper, and the inkmarks which form its pro- 
jectional picture on paper, there is still less agreement in material 
although there is a noticeable structural similarity. So that it may 
be that the idea of a magazine is composed of ideas of pages, and 
that for every structure found in the physical universe there will 
be a similar structure of ideas. However, the structure in the 
physical universe is a spatial structure, and the spatial structure 
of pages in a magazine is paralleled by the spatial structure of 
molecules in pages, atoms in molecules, and electrons in atoms. 
And while we might conceive that ideas of pages are somehow 
basic to an idea of a magazine, it is quite evident that the idea 
of a page is not composed of ideas of molecules, as some individuals 
are acquainted with pages who have no knowledge of their physical 
and chemical structure. Furthermore, the similarity of structure 
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of spatial and nonspatial entities is by no means particularly easy 
to understand, as there does not exist in the mind, as in the picture, 
even a two-dimensional agreement with the external world. The 
relationship between parts and whole within the domain of ideas 
is thus entirely dissimilar to the relationship which exists in the 
spatial universe; and though it remains possible that there exists 
an identity of structure between idea and object, it is certainly up 
to any proponent of this view to explain precisely what structure 
can exist in both cases. 

One of the characteristics of greatest generality that applies to 
both mental and physical phenomena is numerability, and it is 
possible to maintain a mathematical variety of the correspondence- 
theory on this basis. Let us suppose that for every known entity in 
the external world there must be one and only one idea, and that, 
provided that this one-to-one correspondence be maintained, it 
does not matter what particular idea is associated with any particu- 
lar object. This theory has certain noteworthy advantages, parti- 
cularly in explaining some aspects of the psychology of sensation. 
We know that wearing colored glasses does not, for long, alter 
the appearance of the world ; that after a period of learning we see 
the world precisely the same through glasses that magnify, distort, 
or invert, the field of vision; and that the same is true of other 
senses as well as of vision. These facts agree particularly well with 
a doctrine which asserts that no connection exists between the 
quality of the sensation and the entity which arouses it, except 
that the two should occur regularly together. And, of course, this 
doctrine does avoid the metaphysical difficulties with which we 
are especially concerned. 

. However, numerical correspondence does not account satis- 
factorily for the perception of variation, quantity, and complexity. 
As far as variation is concerned, this is obvious and a matter of 
definition: light green and dark green objects do not merely 
produce two different sensations, they produce two related sensa- 
tions, the relationship of which is of primary importance. Quantity 
is not accounted for unless we assume an atomistic view of mind 


which parallels that of matter, so that the perception of a foot is 


composed of twelve times the number of elements as the perception 
of an inch: a doctrine which is hardly tenable and which leads to 
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absurdities in every attempt at numerical application. Even the 
idea of an inch is a composite idea, since we can think of smaller 
units, so that evidently the “smallest” idea must be no “larger” 
than the idea of the smallest physical particle. But since we can 
think of several aspects of any unit, all ideas would have to be 
divisible, which would rule out numerical correspondence. It is 
furthermore evident that complexity of organization introduces 
other difficulties: if the perception of an inch is composed of a 
fixed number of unit ideas, how does the perception of a straight 
line of one-inch length differ from that of one that is curved? Are 
they composed of different units, or are there units of shape-ideas 
added to the number of length-ideas? It is unnecessary to carry 
this argument further; it is sufficient to say that numerical cor- 
respondence, despite a promising beginning, fails utterly to ac- 
count for several important aspects of knowledge. 

To the present writer, however, it seems possible to modify the 
previous doctrine in the direction of greater generalization, so 
that its advantages are retained and increased and its weaknesses 
eliminated. This results in the doctrine which I call epistemological 
functionalism, and which asserts that the relationship between a 
correct idea and its object is that described mathematically as a 
“function”. In mathematics, the function of a variable is a quantity 
whose value is determined by the original variable. Y is a function 
of X (Y=f(X) ), if Y varies as X varies, and in such a way 
that for each value of X there is one value or set of values of Y. 
If X assumes a given value several times, the corresponding value 
or values of Y will always be the same. Now let us apply this 
conception to the field of knowledge. An idea of a magazine is a 
correct idea of the magazine if it is one which regularly appears 
whenever the object “magazine” is dealt with. The relationship of 
idea to object is thus a relationship of occurrence, an external 
relationship, and not one of intrinsic or necessary nature. Thus 
if person M has a sensation p (redness) when confronted with red 
objects, and a sensation q (greenness) when confronted with green 
objects; and if person N has a sensation p for green objects and 
sensation q for red objects; then both methods of sensation are 
correct, since the correctness of the sensation depends on the 
regularity of its association with a particular object or quality of | 
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objects, not upon any intrinsic relationship of similarity between 
sensation and quality. The functional relationship also demands 
that as the object changes, so the idea must change. Thus as a red 
object is gradually illuminated there must be a progressive change 
in the sensations of both M and N. But whether this be the change 
which I recognize as a change toward a brighter red, or any other 
subjective change, makes no difference whatsoever. This require- 
ment is not as simple as it may first appear, as it means that there 
must be a whole system of connections between any two objects, 
corresponding to the types of changes that might occur in the 
objective world to render one object like the other. The green 
object can change gradually, in a variety of ways, into a red 
object, a small one can grow, an angular one can become smoothed 
at the edges, and so on. Consequently the perception of the small 
green angular object is not just a different one from that of the 
large red circular object; it is one that must have a complex 
system of functional relationships with the other percept, the 
relationships being functions of those relationships which exist 
between the objects themselves and their qualities. 

All theories of the correspondence type seem to be subject to 
this difficulty: that the existence of the supposed relationship be- 
tween idea and object can never be known. An idea is true if 
relationship R exists between the idea and the object. But, as we 
have assumed a position of Epistemological Dualism, the object 
is never known, and it is quite impossible to assert what relation- 
ship, if any, exists between the idea and the object. At best we 
can only get a second idea, which is presumably of the same object, 
and compare the first idea with the second idea. It is one of the 
most important advantages of epistemological functionalism that 
this difficulty does not prevent us from asserting the truth of any 
idea. For if the first idea X is a function of the object O, and the 
second idea Y is also a function of the object O, then X and Y 
are functions of one another. If either X or Y is not a function of 
O, then the chances that they are functions of one another is 
extremely slight. Consequently the functional relationship of two 
ideas may be taken as showing the probability that those ideas are 
correct ideas of the same external reality. The probability is of 
course, increased as the number of ideas between which functional 
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relationships exist is increased, and as it becomes possible to pre- 
dict the occurrence of new sensations on the basis of hypotheses 
derived from the old. Thus we are enabled, on this view as on 
no other, to apply the coherence test of truth while refraining 
from the rather unconvincing position that coherence is the mean- 
ing of truth. We can accept the realistic position that the truth of 
a belief consists in its relationship with the external world, and 
still understand how the scientific processes of hypothesis, predic- 
tion, and verification, as well as the correlation of the ideas of 
different persons, enable us to determine that the proposed relation- 
ship does in fact exist. 

Unlike the relationship of correspondence, which it is impossible 
to establish, the functional relationship presents no theoretical 
difficulties whatsoever, provided that overwhelming probability 
rather than theoretically absolute certainty be all that is demanded, 
and the practical difficulties are slight, corresponding in every case 
to those actually encountered. As we have already seen, the proba- 
bility of the existence of a functional relationship between idea 
and object depends upon the existence of such a relationship 
between ideas. Let us therefore see what the latter relationship 
means, and how its existence is to be determined. 

One entity is a function of another when an expression involv- 
ing the second can be used to define the first. More generally, if 
principles exist such that, the second being known, the first can 
be predicted, then the first is a function of the second. Hence, if two 
ideas are observed to be concomitant, or concomitantly variable, 
we assume a functional relationship between the two ideas. If this 
assumption is correct, then the two are connected in such a way 
that, if one, then the other. Hence we form expectations and make 
predictions, and the fulfilment of the expectation or the verification 
of the prediction is the test which checks the truth of the original 
assumption. Let us take a simple example: here, in the twilight, I 
see a maple leaf. It appears gray, but I expect that in better light 
it will appear green. There is thus a functional relationship between 
perceived shape and perceived color. I expect that when touched 
it will have a particular texture; if tasted, will be bitter ; if turned 
over, will show a lighter green with more prominent veins; if 
viewed at a different angle or distance, will appear a different shape 
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or size. Thus all the perceived qualities are functions of one an- 
other, which functions become known through experience and 
tested through prediction (or expectation) and verification. 

- We should also observe that the functional relationship holds 
universally, and not merely between sense-data; and the verifica- 
tion of a prediction may have reference, as in the case of checking 
a mathematical computation, to a concept rather than a sensum. 
A judgement derived from seeing many green leaves on the 
ground, that there must have been a strong wind, may lead to a 
correlation with a newspaper’s weather-report, a neighbor’s evi- 
dence, a personal memory of yesterday’s weather, or with other 
conditions indicating. the same conclusion. Our principle applies 
to the testing of evidence by the correlation of the reports of 
several witnesses, or by the examination of the single witness to 
detect inconsistencies. It applies to the checking of accounts, the 
solution of a philosophical problem, or the development of a 
mathematical theory. In short, it defines not merely the truth of 
judgements about sense-data and physical objects, but also about 
concepts or judgements, past or future, actual or potential—in 
fact, about anything whatsoever. Likewise the method of determin- 


_ ing truth is broad enough to cover all methods that can be used 


from the most abstractly rationalistic to the most limitedly prag- 
matic; while any method that is covered by the doctrine may 
validly be used in the pursuit of truth. 

The difficulty experienced in the correspondence type of theory, 
which makes the question of objective existence so destructive, has 
led in the past in the direction of solipsism and scepticism. We may 
well inquire, then, whether epistemological functionalism escapes 
the dangers of this tendency. The problem consists in this: that 
since truth is stated to be a relationship between idea and object 
we may doubt not merely the truth-value of any percept or judge- 
ment—which we have already discussed—but also whether any 
object exists at all other than the percept or judgement itself. For 
it would appear that what is known to us at any time is one thing, 
not two, and, if somehow presumed to be two (idea and object), 
there is no ground for distinguishing the one from the other. That 
this is so is just as evident on the functionalistic view as it is on 
that of correspondence itself, for an idea can hardly be as ade- 
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quately related, in a functional manner, to anything else as it is to 
itself, and no functional type of distinction can separate the idea 
qua idea of object from the idea ipse. 

Nevertheless, the difficulty is easily conquered on closer inspec- 
tion. While the knower, considered as an instantaneous entity, can 
never distinguish the knowing process or state from the object of 
knowledge, a succeeding state of consciousness is perfectly capable 
of making the distinction. To the later knower, or to any outside 
observer, both entities are objects: what was formerly the knowing 
process is contemplated as an idea; the former object remains what 
it was, though more completely known as the result of the passage 
of time. The problem of differentiating these two entities is not 
a difficult one; its solution is precisely the same as that of the 
differentiation of any two functionally related objects, and depends 
upon the existence of characteristics in the one not functionally 
related to characteristics of the other. That this is in fact the true 
solution is indicated by two analogies. First, it was pointed out 
by James that introspection always catches a previous mental 
state, so that the distinction between the present self and object, 
like that between idea and object, can never occur until that present 
self has become a past self, and so, in one sense, no self at all. 
Second, it is from one point of view paradoxical that a man can 
recognize the fact or possibility that his beliefs are erroneous, yet 
all fruitful debate depends upon the tacit recognition by each 
thinker that someone must be wrong, and that he may be the one. 
This paradox is resolved, as is our own difficulty, by assuming 
that the recognition of the possibility of error is a separate mental 
act from that of believing, and that in the act of recognizing error 
the belief is no longer an active mental affirmation, but only a pas- 
sive object of intellectual consideration. 

The advantages of Epistemological Functionalism are numerous. 
As already suggested, we are enabled to accept the commonsense 
position concerning the relationships of ideas and objects while 
avoiding the difficulties of epistemological dualism which ordinar- 
ily seem to.follow. Second, we are able to accept the coherence view 


*It becomes a matter of definition whether the relationship of an idea to 
itself is to be a knowledge- and truth-relationship. Obviously it is not usually 
recognized as such a relationship, and the definition developed in this article 
follows the ordinary usage. 
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of truth as methodology but not as definition, thus giving us an 
eclectic combination of the best parts of the two major doctrines 
about truth. Our doctrine is in theory theoretically precise, in 
practice practical, and in general aspect coherent. Third, different 
ideas may be functions of the same objective reality, as when the 
fishnet is described either as a network of cords or as a number 
of holes tied together with string; this is the position of Con- 
ceptual Relativity.2 The differences between two correct positions 
about the same object will be a matter of formulation, perhaps of 
mathematics or of grammar, but not of their objective content 
which is affirmed to possess truth-value. Nevertheless, statements 
made about the relationships of two equally correct positions, or 
about the relationships of both to their object, may themselves be 
correct, since there is a formulational distinction about which 
further statements may be made. Thus we account not merely for 
the fact that several statements may be true of the same object, 
but also for the fact that these statements may be compared and 
contrasted, the purely formulational or grammatical aspects of the 
original statements becoming the truth-valued content of the 
critical comment.® 

Another advantage is that an idea which is functionally related 
to a set of qualities of one object will be functionally related to all 
other objects which have the same set of characteristics. Thus we 
explain how it is possible to apply the concept of truth to universals 
and to classes. Fifth, we recognize the fact that there may be a 
considerable number of entities, each functionally related to each 
of the others. Thus an object gives off lightrays which stimulate 
the retina, produce brainstates in the occipital lobe, and cause 
sensations, perceptions, and conceptions. Most or all of the 
qualities normally (not philosophically) recognized as belonging to 
any one of these entities belong also to the others, since they are 
all functionally related through the processes of causation. Con- 
sequently, the question will not arise whether what we see are 


_* See article of this title, Journal of Philosophy, August 1, 1940. An applica- 
tion of this principle to the problems of biology is given in “Relativity in 
Biology”, Acta Biotheoretica, 1941, Pars 4. 

_ .An application of this principle to mathematics is given in “A Functional- 
istic Interpretation of Mathematics”, Scripta Mathematica, 1941, pp. 27-33. 
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objects, lightrays, retinal images, or ideas. We actually see all of 
these things in so far as we are dealing with ordinary uncritical 
experience ; that is to say, before the advent of physical, physiologi- 
cal, and philosophical discrimination. This position is that of Ob- 
jective Equivalence, by which our theory provides the answer to 
that important philosophical problem, the nature of the object of 
observation, 

Finally, the Epistemological Functionalist embraces the objec- 
tion raised to the correspondence-theory of truth, that one can 
never be certain of objective realities. To him the alternative is 
not the egocentric predicament and an ultimate scepticism, but 
an estimate of the probabilities of truth. The world we live in is 
one wherein there are many things unknown or doubtful to us, as 
well as others about which we are practically certain, but where 
there is some small possibility of error. To say that our theory 
implies a world wherein precisely these conditions must prevail, 
is no criticism, but a remarkable confirmation of the truth of 
Epistemological Functionalism.* 


J. LAFLEUR 
New York City 


‘The author wishes to thank Professor G. Watts Cunningham, whose 
criticisms of the original text of this article have led to many emendations, 
amplifications, and additions. 
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THE AESTHETIC THEORY OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


I 

HE CONVICTION is rather widespread that the last place 

to seek a theory of aesthetics is among the theological mys- 
teries of Scholastic philosophy. While growing interest in the 
culture of the Middle Ages is paralleled, in another context, by an 
increasing concern with the problems of aesthetics, there has been 
no attempt to correlate the artistic fertility of the Medieval period 
with a theory of the beautiful. The paucity of written material on 
the subject is revealing, and modern criticism has accepted this 
dearth of material conclusively. Bosanquet, in his History of 
Aesthetic, gives short shrift to the Middle Ages and this from the 
viewpoint of his own idealistic bias; and contemporary Thomists, 
with the exception of Maritain, find no basis for aesthetic theory 
in Scholastic philosophy or in the works of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
It should be pointed out, however, that the Catholic ritual was, and 
is, an extraordinarily moving aesthetic experience, and that any 
thinker who concerned himself with the questions of God and the 
Angels, and man, and with grace and the beatific vision, might 
conceivably give some thought to the nature of beauty, particu- 
larly when beauty seems to be conjoined with the transcendental 
attributes of unity, truth, and goodness. Nor is this conviction 
without basis in fact. The Summa Theologica is not wanting in 
references to the beautiful, and these passing notations, however 
cursory, indicate the feasibility of a survey of the works of St. 
Thomas Aquinas with the express intent of formulating a Scholas- 
tic theory of aesthetics from the writings of the Saint. There is, 
moreover, the significant factor of the Aristotelian influence on 
Aquinas, and particularly the Aristotelian notion of formed matter. 
The most complete and mature exposition of the thought of 
Aquinas is found in the Summa Theologica.’ The didactic aim 
of the Summa is stated in the prologue: “to treat of whatever 
belongs to the Christian religion in such a way as may tend to 
the instruction of beginners.’’? The text*is to be a summa in the 


*Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas, Literally trans. by Fathers of 
the English Dominican Province. London and New York, 1911. 
* Summa Theologica, Vol. I, p. Lxxxix (tr.). 
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truest sense, and, if the aesthetic experience belongs to the Chris- 
tian religion, it will be treated along with other germane topics. 
The reservation to be made, however, is, that, while philosophical 
questions—and aesthetics among them—are dealt with in the 
Summa, they are treated invariably from the standpoint of 
Scholastic theology. The Summa Theologica is a religious work in 
the most literal sense of the term, and while the Aristotelian em- 
piricism, and the profound interest in philosophical questions, are 
of seminal importance, the basic structure of the work is that of a 
pious theology, an inherent and firmly rooted distinction between 
nature and Grace. Thus the psychological empiricism is buttressed 
from above and below by a frame of Christian mysticism, and 
the Aristotelian element is frequently counterbalanced by the 
thought of St. Augustine and the Fathers. Of chief interest to the 
contemporary mind, particularly from the aesthetic point of view, 
are the psychology and the epistemology—the former often di- 
rectly empirical, and the latter strongly realistic. The aesthetic is 
based essentially upon the broader theology and cosmology, but 
specific reference is to be found in the psychology, the desire of 
the mind for Being, and the emphasis upon the concrete, upon im- 
mediate experience. It is in these sections that the psychological 
aspects of the aesthetic experience are considered: the section on 
love, desire, possession, and delight,* and the exceedingly difficult 
theory of the habits.* Those sections in the Secunda Secundae 
which have bearing on Thomistic aesthetic are to be found in the 
explication of morals and virtues, and particularly in the parts on 
the intellectual virtues: prudence and art. The question of art 
and morality is discussed at this point. Love is again investigated, 
this time with a mystic connotation, the love of God, including 
intimate converse with God. The section on desire for knowledge 
offers abundant material for constructing a Thomistic attitude 
toward secular culture. 

It remains, then, to consider each of the aforementioned sections 
in some detail. In this way, a definitely marked out Thomistic 
aesthetic should appear as a result of the consideration of the 
psychology, along with the ontology and the theory of knowledge. 


*Q. 8-12. 
*Q. 49-54. 
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II 


While aesthetic theory does not constitute a distinct realm of 
discourse in the writings of Thomas, there are nevertheless certain 
root terms or key coacepts in the metaphysics, psychology, and 
the epistemology, which are applicable to a theory of the beautiful. 
These include the Thomist connotation of the terms mind, being, 
love, presence, habitus, concrete real, and joy. The mind seeks out 
being, impelled by love and the activity of the will. It is confronted 
by the presence of the concrete, and finds joy in the contemplation. 
This, reduced to the barest essentials, is the mechanism of the 
aesthetic experience, but the psychology may be considered more 
profitably after certain general distinctions have been made clear, 
among these the distinction between art and beauty, and between 
art and fine art. There is a further distinction between art and 
prudence, which is best considered in the discussion of art and 
morality. Art, residing in the practical order, signifies work to be 
done, a practical activity, a mode of doing. Beauty, conversely, 
does not involve an activity but a contemplation, a satisfaction in 
the mere knowing. Beauty is defined as “Id quod visum placet”, 
and resides primarily in the faculty of cognition.® It is passive; 
art is active. It is concerned with the joy of possession; art is 
concerned with the practice of making. In general, the distinction 
between art and the fine arts is not defined so clearly as that be- 
tween art and beauty. Art (ars), for the ancients, indicated skill 
in activity ; and, while art tended to produce a work designated for 
use, fine art aimed to produce a work which was essentially pleas- 
ing to the sight, and therefore beautiful. But fine art and beauty 
are not completely severed into practice and contemplation. For, if 
art demands an action, it involves inherently the use of the fac- 
ulties of the will and the appetite. And what is produced for the 
appetite becomes an object of desire, and brings the subject into 
closer proximity with being. The result of making, then, by bring- 
ing being to the subject, brings beauty also; thus art and beauty 
find common grounds for reconciliation. 

The nature of beauty seems clearly defined: “Pulchra enim 
dicuntur, quae visa placent”, or, more succinctly, “Id quod visum 


5,a. 4, ad 1. 
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placet”. “Let that be called beautiful which is pleasing to the 
sight.’’* There is a certain intuition of beauty, then, a characteristic 
‘via media’ solution to the nature and locus of the beautiful. Pri- 
marily, beauty is a result of the effective interaction of the quali- 
ties of an object and the activity of the perceiving organism. Of 
its qualitative nature there is no doubt. 

The problem of the locus of the beautiful is resolved in a fashion 
strikingly similar to Professor Dewey’s interaction between organ- 
ism and environment. For Thomas beauty remains an object of 
desire, which is placated in the mere contemplation. The delight in 
contemplation is to be defined in terms of a correspondence be- 
tween the mind and the object, the intelligibility of the object being 
appreciated by the intelligibility of the subject, with beauty a result 
of the interaction. And although reality, qua reality, is, and must 
remain, an unknowable, man strives to know, and what knowledge 
he attains is through the medium of a sensible object. If the matter 
and the form are peculiarly “adequate” in a given object, the 
glimpse of the real is singularly lucid, and the object which is thus 
made pellucid by form may be called beautiful. But, while the 
normal mode of knowing occurs by abstraction, and formation of 
judgments, the paramount question for aesthetic experience is the 
possibility of a direct mode of knowledge, without the interference 
of intermediate concepts. The Thomistic solution is essentially 
affirmative, since the mind seeks out being in the concrete, and in- 
timate union of this kind constitutes the experience. The mind 
itself, however, does not know; but the creature, the substance 
itself, knows through the medium of the mind. On this prosaic 
level mind knows itself in action, but selfconsciousness is indis- 
tinct, and selfvision is possible only in God and the angels.’ What 
has occurred is nevertheless an experience, and this presents 
fruitful basis for a consideration of aesthetic. The aesthetic ex- 
perience in its fullest flower is definitely a species of knowledge, 
but on a suprarational level. By analogy, it is comparable to self- 
knowledge in God and the angels, neither sensuous nor rational, 
but a synthesis and transcendence of both elements. Thus, like 
other aspects of the synthesis, the aesthetic draws upon human 
experiences, notes the instrumental character of the senses, but 


*Ta, q. 5, art. 4, ad 1. "Ta: Lxxxvii: 1, ad 1. 
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ultimately imparts Scholastic unity by having all elements reside 
in God. 

But there is another secondary aspect to the clause “quod visum 
placet”, which stands in need of interpretive analysis. Is the mean- 
ing to be accepted as purely empirical, i.c., is beauty pleasing to 
the senses, and nothing more? The references in Aquinas to the 
limitations of sense and reason discuss this question, and the con- 
clusion rests upon the ultimate efficacy of the intelligence, the 
cognitive faculty. The aesthetic experience is ultimately the result 
of the combined intellect and sense, and, while the perception and 
joy of beauty is essentially an intellectual act, it is not conven- 
tionally intellectual. It occurs without the usual abstraction and 
formulation of concepts. The mind grasps the intelligible principle 
without the intermediate concept, and the act is analogous to the 
mystery of grace. But immediately, beauty is neither subjective, 
nor objectively real, nor a Platonic form. It is the qualitative result 
of an interplay of forces, and it is a relative concept, the outcome 
of the coordinated activity of the senses, the emotions, and the 
cognitive faculty. What occurs is at first purely perceptual, a 
sensory impression. This psychological phenomenon becomes 
transmuted, through the agency of intellectual contemplation, to 
an ontological status, and the sensuous and intellectual are merged 
by the brilliance of superimposed Form shining through. 

The beautiful, then, is neither purely a phenomenon of the 
senses nor of the mind, but involves both, with the intellect finally 
transcendent over sense. In this balancing of sense and reason are 
to be found both elements in Aquinas, the empiricism, which gives 
his thought a singularly contemporary overtone, and the supra- 
rationalism of Scholastic theology. On many points, but particu- 
larly on the question of the aesthetic experience, Thomas recog- 
nizes the importance of sense and the limitations of reason. Rea- 
son is, at the outset, concerned with the general, while the aesthetic 
phenomenon is concrete and specific. Reason is indirect in its ap- 
proach; the experience is a direct union. In a broad way, reason 
is conceptual, the experience is a perception of the concrete thing, 
without the intervention of codification or concepts; for in the 
experience itself representation and symbols are alien factors that 
obstruct the purity of the union. The joy of the mind in beauty 
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must be a spontaneous fact, and scientific abstraction proves a 
stumbling block to this process. This bears a similarity to the 
Kantian notion of beauty giving pleasure without a concept, but 
Thomas does not relegate mind, for beauty pleases the mind 
finally by means of the sensuous intuition. The order of abstraction 
is, indeed, a kind of necessary evil, for the mind strives for Being 
in things, in the concrete fact. In this way, the aesthetic experience 
is spontaneous, while the conceptual activity of the reason is cir- 
cuitous and, as a mode of knowing, secondary to the direct way 
of the concrete. The scientific mode of thinking obscures direct 
contact with the Real,’ dealing as it does in judgments; but the 
mind strives for the intimate contact with the thing in itself, rather 
than the idea of a thing.® 

The limitations of the reason are not, however, an implied 
vindication of the efficacy of sense. The distinction in Thomas is 
a subtle one and involves not merely sense and reason, but sense, 
reason, and intellect. By sense is meant, literally, the instruments 
by which the immediate intuition occurs; reason signifies the for- 
mation of concepts and judgments; intellect implies the striving 
for and holding of the real, the concrete thing, by the mind through 
the agency of the senses and the discipline of the reason. Ulti- 
mately, mind and sense are conjoined in the joy of the experience 
of the beautiful. At best, sense is the immediate fact, but it is not 
the fully consummated experience. Thomas is not clear in the last 
analysis whether beauty does or does not belong to the order of 
abstraction. But if, ultimately, it does, the abstraction cannot take 
place without the preparatory work of the senses. Nor can the act 
itself occur without the work of the reason. If the experience 
occurs independently of abstraction, the reason has its work to do. 
It functions chiefly to prepare for the experience by means of 
the previous formation of certain concepts regarding the nature 
of art and beauty. The experience gains in stature because of the 
preparatory discipline of the reason. The senses constitute the 
first step in the process, for “Nihil in intellectu quod non prius fuerit 
in sensu”. But if the aesthetic experience is a cognitive fact sensu- 
ous perception is insufficient, and beauty would not exist unless 


* Cf. Ia: Lvi, 2; Ia Lvi, 3. 
* la-2ae: xxvii: 2 ad 2. 
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it appeared as an object of delight to the mind.*° Beauty must be 
considered finally in its cognitive aspect. 

Our normal mode of knowing is achieved by the coordinated 
activity of the senses and the elaboration of the reason. The possi- 


_ bility for aesthetic experience as a mode of knowledge hinges upon 


the direct cognitive grasp of the thing in itself by the mind. The 
experience of the perception of the beautiful is consequently a 
knowledge-process in which the mind seeks out being in its essen- 
tial simplicity. Aesthetic knowledge is intuitive, spontaneous, effect- 
ing a union of mind and thing in one single act. For aesthetic 
experience, as we have seen, does not occur by the usual rational 
elaboration. The mind, which is an emanation of nature, retains 
its identity in the process. And while a union remains necessary 
for the experience, this union is complete only in the highest forms 
of knowledge." “The known is joined to the knower either by 
nature or by likeness.’”?* Aesthetic experience is the union by 


nature, i.e., direct physical union, non-symbolic or representative. 


Aesthetic knowledge, then, presupposes a union on one level or 
another. The most perfect union, that of substantial identity, can 
take place only in God, while the principle of the knowledge- 
process in man is dependent to some degree on the principle of 
intimacy between the mind and the object known. It is because of 
the lower status of man’s mind in the scale of being that being 
develops a bifurcation into things in themselves and mental re- 
presentations of them. And for this reason, if aesthetic experience 
is to occur at all, it would seem to indicate the absolute dependence 
of the human mind upon the higher principle. Thomas reveals this 
principle in the discussion of divine activity and grace. Mind 
finally draws into physical union with the object, by reflecting 
God’s identity with Himself in knowledge. And this is tantamount 
to God’s physical identity with Himself.** In the last analysis, 
mind is able to move for a thing, rather than for an idea, and 
knowledge at this level is suprarational, analogous to the mystical - 
knowledge of God’s presence in the soul. The beautiful gives joy 
in knowledge because of this divine intervention. 

It would seem that mysticism had usurped the place of empiric- 


*I-2q. 27, art. 1, ad 3. " Viii de Veritate, 6. 
Ia Lvi: 3. %Ta xiv: 2; Ia xxvii, 1 ad 2. 
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ism at this point in the Thomistic system. But the abiding achieve- 
ment of the philosophy of Thomas is the approach to a problem 
by the empirical mode of analysis. Only at the conclusion is there 
a rapprochement with mysticism in the interests of Scholastic 
theology. Hence the act of knowing is an active and actual process, 
What is known is a real thing, objectively verifiable, and known 
as real by virtue of the formal element in the object. Only the 
mind can seize upon being, however, and the experience is brought 
to fruition primarily by the activity of the mind.’* The mind in- 
herently strives for the very being of God, but has been consigned 
to a mode of discursive and indirect knowledge. It is the faculty of 
the will, operating through love, that forces the mind to seize 
upon the presence of the concrete real.** While the mode of analy- 
sis and the general epistemology are of Aristotelian origin, there 
is a curious overtone of the Platonic notion of knowledge as recol- 
lection, derived from St. Augustine. Aesthetic experience brings 
with it a sense of memory, a perception of that which the mind 
recollects having known previously. Thus the empirical, Aris- 
totelian approach to knowledge, with its emphasis upon the senses, 
is juxtaposed with the notion of an innate knowledge in the in- 
terests of Thomistic metaphysics. In this way Thomas is able to 
retain the Aristotelian analysis, and at the same time introduce 
the necessary appendage of the selfconsciousness of the soul and 
the proximity of God. 

Maritain has pointed to the intellectualist quality in Thomist 
aesthetics, emphasizing the cognitive aspect of the experience. But, 
if the cognitive side is fundamental, it is of equal significance to 
note that the intellectual response is accompanied by a. strong 
emotional quickening. It is important to recall that beauty was 
defined as Id quod visum placet ; and, while this involves no mere 
titillation of the senses, it indicates the presence of a pervading 
sense of satisfaction, a feeling-tone of felt delight. The whole 
process is a pleasurable one, but the aura of joy in the experience 
of the beautiful is ultimately the satisfaction of the mind in con- 
templation. What knows is mind, and mind alone has access to 
the infinity of being. While beauty pleases the senses, it has not 
flowered fully unless the senses are joined by the mind in the 


“ Cf. Ia 2ae xi: i. * Ta xx, I, ad 3. 
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joyous perception.*® The very existence of beauty depends upon the 
pleasure of the intellect in the lustre of a form on matter, for it 
is a principle fundamental to Scholastic doctrine that “the first 
principle of all human work is the reason”.** Mind realizes the 
thing partially by interacting with the thing to conceive its formal 
likeness. “We perceive that we are abstracting universal forms.’"* 
The essential difficulty in a complete union of mind and thing 
inheres in the order of knowledge. A created substance is ren- 
dered intelligible by its being, but only God is pure Being, and 
only Divine activity can inform the mind directly and effect a 
complete union. This would seem to make a complete intellectual 
act of union with the concrete—an active experience of the thing 
in itself—beyond the pale of the human intelligence. What occurs 
in the aesthetic experience, however, is a union of this kind. The 
striving of the mind is satiated by the presence of the concrete, 
and an experience occurs which is suprarational, an almost perfect 
union. The union is not fully perfect, for only knowledge and 
vision of God can be perfect. What elevates the aesthetic experi- 
ence to the level of union with Being, instead of remaining a mere 
orgasm of sense, is the influence of the mind. In the last analysis, 
mind and sense fuse in the delight of the beautiful, but as the 


‘experience becomes complete—and postrational—Divine interven- 


tion must be suspected. The guiding spirit of God is felt through 
and beyond the experience. 


III 


The central tenet in the Thomistic metaphysics is that about the 
nature of being. Now there are predicated of being certain trans- 
cendental attributes. Unity, truth, and goodness, are specific at- 
tributes, and each is analogous to being, each is being, partakes 
of the nature of being. The status of beauty, however, is open to 
interpretation. Does it have an ontological status, i.e., does it belong 
to the order of transcendentals? Thomas is not so direct on this 
point as on the nature of truth, unity, and goodness; but from 
the previous analysis it would seem that, if beauty is to find any 
place in the Thomistic synthesis, its locus must be among the at- 
tributes of being. In the first place, the aesthetic experience is 


“I-2q. 27, a. 1, ad 3. * T-2 q. 58, a. 2. *Ta Lxxix: 4. 
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fundamentally the union of the mind with being, and, secondly, 
the influence of God is to be discovered in any experience which 
is full and complete, and, therefore, aesthetic. If the mind seeks 
being in the concrete, and if the attainment of this end is beautiful, 
then beauty is an attribute of being. Thomas analyses this question 
by discussing beauty in its relation to goodness, but the analysis 
is not without contradictory statements. The conclusion, however, 
bears sufficient evidence for a consideration of beauty as a “kind 
of good”, and a transcendental. 

The Thomistic distinction between beauty and goodness is a 
subtle one. It is immediately clear that they are not identified in 
such a way as to lose their indigenous character in one another, 
Beauty is an attribute of being, but its appearance is under the 
guise of either unity or truth or goodness. When any of these 
“primary” attributes are present in a specific way, beauty is pres- 
ent, for beauty is a unity, a truth, a good. While things may be 
good with reference to the will, and true with reference to the in- 
tellectual faculty, beauty has no specific referent and must be 
sought out in its relation to truth and to goodness. I believe that 
Cardinal Mercier denied that beauty is of the order of trans- 
cendentals on the grounds that, if it were, all being would be 
beautiful. But the Thomistic mode of analysis would conclude that 
all being is beautiful, under some aspect, and, therefore, beauty has 
as valid a claim as the other attributes. Thomas reveals that beauty 
is related to truth, in so far as the intelligible aspect of beauty is 
related to the divine intelligibility which is the cause of all intel- 
ligibility. But essentially, beauty is more closely related to good, 
“The beautiful and the good are the same in regard to subject... 
but differ in concept. The good .. . regards the appetite . . . that 
being good which all things desire. . . . The beautiful, however, 
concerns knowledge, for things are called beautiful when they 
give pleasure to the sight.’?® Thus beauty and goodness would 
both seem to belong objectively to the order of transcendentals, 
the good being concerned with the object of desire, the beautiful 
concerned with the cognitive faculty. Being is both good and 
beautiful, satisfying the desire, pleasing the mind. “Pulchrum est 
idem bono sola ratione differens.””° “Let that be termed good which 
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pleases the appetite ; but let that be termed beautiful which in the 
mere apprehension gives pleasure.”** The beautiful, however, has a 
relation to the appetite, and this is shown clearly in the Thomistic 
psychology. But the analyses of the attributes would seem to indi- 
cate quite clearly that beauty does have an ontological status. If 
it is not on absolute parity with unity, truth, and goodness, it is 
analogously an attribute of being, at least, because it partakes of 
the other attributes. In a metaphysical sense, beauty and goodness 
are identical, for the desire of the good is also the desire of the 
beautiful.?* Beauty, then, is an attribute of being, an aspect of be- 
ing, and in one sense being itself. It is a transcendental. 

The status of beauty is revealed most clearly in the Thomistic 
psychology. The impulsion of the mind to seek out being stems 
from the agencies of love and the will, and this association offers 
still another basis for comparison between the good and the beauti- 
ful. Now the mind desires the concrete thing spontaneously, and is 
impelled by the effect of love on the concrete.** Love reveals two 
aspects—desire itself, natural desire, and will. The mind has a 
desire for fusion with being, and that which satisfies the natural 
desire of the mind may be called beautiful. The will, allied with 
the knowledge-process, works posterior to desire, and accepts what 
is presented to the mind through knowledge. But ultimately love 
transcends cognition, for things are present in knowledge in a 
representative way, but the objective of love is absolute union of 
lover and beloved, mind and thing.2* When this is achieved the 
desire of the will is also placated and an aesthetic experience has 
taken place. Both the appetite and the faculty of desire have been 
satisfied by the presence of the beautiful. The aesthetic experience, 
considered as a psychological phenomenon, is engendered by love. 
Love seeks a union with the object presented to sense, and this 
union brings joy and satisfaction. But the satisfaction of the emo- 
tions is not the fundamental fact. The act of the intellect is pre- 
dominant. The truest comprehension of the beautiful is cognitive, 
and, ultimately, mystic and suprarational. 


™ “Tta quod bonum dicatur id quod simpliciter complacet appetitu ; pulchrum 
autem dicatur id cuius ipsa apprehensio placet” (ibid.). 
ave Veritate, q. 22, art. 1, ad 2. 
By love is meant a psychological faculty in the soul. 
a-2ae, xxvii: 2, ad 2, 
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While the mind seeks out being as such and desires to unite with 
the concrete, it has been relegated to a condition of rational elabora- 
tion, rather than intuitive activity. The will functions to aid in 
galvanizing the mind to the presence of the concrete. It may thus be 
thought of as an efficient cause. The will in man forces the mind 
to the concrete which God’s will has created.2> When the mind 
unites with the concrete, it enjoys a presence of the concrete, which 
flows into the mind with pure intelligibility. But man is not capa- 
ble, on his own level, of this experience, and again a divine activity 
is adumbrated. For only divine essence can inform the mind with 
pure intelligibility. At this point Thomistic ontology is superim- 
posed on the psychology and the empirical analysis gives way to 
the tenets of Scholastic theology. The influence of grace has been 
all along a puissant factor in the experience of the concrete, and 
the presence of God, the source of all being, is the cause of all 
things beautiful to man. The aesthetic experience is intellectual 
in character, but takes place without conceptual reasoning. It is 
this immediate union with the intelligible real that is analogous to 
the mystic grace. It is doubtful whether contemporary Thomist doc- 
trine would admit the possibility of a “true” aesthetic experience, 
i.€., an immediate intuition of the concrete, without the action of 
grace. What may be admitted is the possibility of a union, but 
perfect union, which is analogous to the beatific vision, can occur 
only through the agency of grace. Thus mystical experience is 
directly allied with aesthetic experience, and the Platonist theory 
of reminiscence in Thomas has its own purpose; the mnemonic 
element in knowledge and in experience is also a recognition of 
the presence of God in the soul and a reminiscence of Him.™ 
When the mind fuses with the concrete in knowledge and in love, 
the presence of God in the soul is illumined by grace. The aesthetic 
experience, then, is a kind of mystic contemplation, and the paint- 
ing of St. Theresa in Ecstasy would probably serve as a particu- 
larly lucid example of a Thomistic aesthetic experience. A reason 
beyond reason seems imminent in the aesthetic act. For God 
Himself is beautiful, the most beautiful of all things, and the first 
and final cause of all specific beauties. Man turns finally to God 


* Tla, 2ae, xlvii: 1 ad 1. *T a xciii: 7 ad 3. 
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as the source of all beauty. Not Euclid alone, but every man, can 
look upon beauty bare through the intervention of grace. This 
physical union of mind and object is analogous to God’s identity 
with Himself.?” 

IV 


For a consideration of specific beauties Thomas turns again to 
empirical analysis. The experience of beauty is not the experi- 
ence of a Platonic archetype, but the completest union with a con- 
crete thing. Certain conditions exist as prerequisites before an 
object may be termed beautiful. Since beauty exists to satisfy the 
desire of the mind, these conditions are: integrity, proportion, and 
clarity. Beauty delights the mind by presenting the integrity, pro- 
portion, and clarity, of concrete things to the mind. “For beauty 
three things are necessary: Integrity .. . due Proportion .. . and 
Clarity or brightness: thus bright colored things are termed beau- 
tiful.”*® The mind responds actively to the presence of integrity, 
proportion, and clarity. 

Integrity signifies a perfection in the object, but the notion of 
integrity is relative to the aim and end of the artist’s concept. Im- 
plied in this notion is a Thomist acceptance of modern art, for 
even a physically distorted figure may manifest integrity, if the 
aim is realized. The mind and the senses find aesthetic gratification 
also in “due proportion”, the correct juxtaposition of part to part 
and to the whole.”® But proportion, too, is not absolute, but acquires 
meaning solely in the expressed aim and end of the work. 

Neither proportion nor integrity, then, has significance apart 
from the end of the work, which is to accommodate the brilliance 
of form on matter. This is the third element, clarity, and the 
notion of “claritas” involves the imposition of form on matter. 
What is essential to the beauty of the work is a “splendor formae”. 
For matter is not accessible to the reason save by means of a form, 
and the very possibility of interaction between perceiving subject 
and object hinges upon the clarity of the object in perception. In 
the perfection of a beautiful thing is reflected the mind’s own perfec- 
tion, and the predominant force present is that of “claritas”, bright- 
ness, And the greater the degree of clarity, the more luminous the 


*Ta xiv: 2, q. 30, a. 8. *1q.5,a.4,ad1. 
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form, the more spontaneous the experience. This brilliance of form 
constitutes the very essence of a beautiful thing, and, according to 
Scholastic doctrine, is to be given an ontological meaning; for 
brightness of form increases the intelligibility of the object to the 
mind, and consequently its very proximity to being as such. The 
object is of basic material elements, through which the “splendor 
formae” radiates. Form is a spiritual essence illuminating, “in- 
forming” matter. 

The disquisition on form and matter offers a fruitful basis for 
a discussion of the Thomistic philosophy of art; for, if there is 
to be an experience of beauty, and if Thomistic aesthetic is to 
acquire contemporary significance, beauty must be the beauty of 
some concrete thing. The conventionally accepted objects or things 
are works of fine art. The distinction between art, beauty, and fine 
art, has already been noted. In artistic endeavor, the work to be 
done (formed) constitutes the material of art. The imposition of 
form involves the activity of the reason. But dexterity in the 
manipulation of materials has, for the Thomist, no special signifi- 
cance, art remaining an intellectual phenomenon. Even though the 
work be imperfect to some degree, its truth and its essential virtue 
remain flawless, and the artist remains free from taint, provided 
that he has acquired the habit of art. For art is intellectual, and its 
sole end is to impress a form on matter, Its concern is with the good 
of the work, and the habit of art is directed to this end. Art is, 
consequently, a virtue. But since the fine arts have as their ob- 
jective the creation of beauty, similar conditions prevail for this 
act as for the experience of beauty. The mind rejoices in the con- 
templation of the object, and the artist seeks to form an object sig- 
nificant to this end. No more than the mind can experience beauty 
without the mystery of grace, can the artist create beauty without 
the hand of God compelling his endeavors. In the creation as well 
as in the apprehension of beauty, the influence of the divine is 
paramount, 

The creation of art, however; is not solely a phenomenon of 


_ mystic grace. The sincere activity of the artist is important on its 


own level, and artistic endeavor is subject to a discipline and 
rigidity of its own. The Thomistic doctrine announces certaif 
rules for the creation of art, but these consist chiefly in allowing 
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the matter to be formed according to its own lights. Thus arises 
the question of art and prudence, and, implicitly, the matter of the 
Thomistic moral philosophy of art. Prudence is bound up more or 
less inextricably with the will. Its relation is to the artist as in- 
dividual, but it has no concern with the work of art itself. It is 
allied with moral problems as such and not with the creative ele- 
ment in art.*° Its concern is with man as a moral being. Thus art 
and beauty, having an ontological status, are superior to prudence. 
But prudence has a human interest to serve and its intervention 
is predicated on this interest. Consequently, art is subject to mor- 
ality, but to a specifically Scholastic morality ; the ultimate aim of 
the artist is not the work qua work of art, but the proper attitude 
toward the work, which is determined by the love of God, and the 
notion of grace. Indeed, the very vindication of art is its participa- 
tion by analogy in the beauty of being, and of God, the source of 
being. If beauty is a “kind of good”, the function of art is to 
inculcate morality. In so far as art is an activity on the human 
level, it is subject to the moral law. Its cause and its end arise in, 
and are directed to, God. 

For the Thomist, great art is possible only when the artist has 
achieved the experience of grace. And the greatest beauty is, of 
course, to be found in the liturgy. The aesthetic experience is 
throughout pleasurable and becomes a sheer joy in the intuition 
and contemplation of the beautiful by the mind as well as by the 
senses. The final, consummatory phases of the experience reveal 
a joy, a contemplation and an abiding ecstasy, analogous to the 
beatific vision. In the aesthetic experience mind and thing, lover 
and beloved, become one and indivisible. There is a sense of mystic 
inspiration in this contact with the real that is beyond rational un- 


| derstanding. And, while the experience is a form of knowledge, on 


this level it is neither sensuous nor rational, but mystical. It is a 
sublimation in the most direct meaning of the term. The most 
compelling aesthetic experience, then, can be realized only through 
grace, in the beatific vision, and in the sense of proximity to God, 
the source of all being. 


CHARLES SIDE STEINBERG 
Cotumara University 


* Cf. II, ae q. 47, a. 8. 
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DISCUSSION 
AN INTELLECTUAL FACTOR IN AESTHETIC PLEASURE 


7 method of this paper was suggested by putting together two 
undeveloped hints in Aristotle’s Ars Poetica, (1) that art is 
imitation (a formula that has been exhaustively developed by later 
writers), (2) that the source, in part, of aesthetic satisfaction is the 
‘appetite for learning’ (a remark that has passed with very little 
comment). The second idea is elaborated by Aristotle only thus far: 


. . . for among human pleasures, that of learning is the keenest—not 
only to the scholarly but to the rest of mankind as well, no matter 
how limited their capacity. Accordingly, the reason why men delight ina 
picture is that in the act of contemplating it they are acquiring know- 
ledge and drawing inferences—as when they exclaim: ‘Why, that is so 
and so.” 


The opening chapters of the Ars Poetica take up the broad bases of 
aesthetics. It is the peculiar merit of Aristotle’s method that he keeps 
together the four main items in an artistic transaction, and never 
loses sight of their mutual dependence. These items are (A) the 
situation which supplied a stimulus to the artist, (B) the artist, (C) 
the work of art, (D) the observer. It is of great significance that 
Aristotle, even in his sketchy way, so lays out the ground plan of his 
treatise that these four are kept in equilibrium and shown to be neces- 
sary to one another. . 

It may be remarked that subsequent treatises on aesthetics have 
been at fault, though naturally enough, in concentrating attention too 
exclusively upon one or other of these four items, examining either 
the nature of beauty in the object, or qualities of beauty in the work 
of art, or the nature of aesthetic activity in the artist, or the condi- 
tions of enjoyment in the observer, or the rapprochement between the 
artist and the observer. At any rate, whether this general criticism of 
method in aesthetics is just or not, the foregoing suggestions from 
Aristotle have indicated a method which appears to be so far untried, 
which endeavors to elicit a not unimportant factor in aesthetic enjoy- 


* There is a short note in F, Ueberweg, Aristoteles ueber die Dichtkunst 
(Leipzig, 1875) 50-1, and a reference in E. F. Carritt, The Theory of Beauty 
(London, Methuen, 1914) 77. ve 

* Aristotle, Poetics, 4, 1448 b. The translation is Lane Cooper’s. Cf., with 
the commentators, Ar. Rhet. I, 11, 1371 b: “Again, since learning 
wondering are pleasant, it follows that such things as acts of imitation must 
be pleasant . . . and every product of skilful imitation . .. for it is not the 
object itself which here gives delight; the spectator draws inferences ...”, 
and Ar. Prob. XIX, 5, 918 a: (accounting for the pleasure of listening to 
familiar music) “Is it because, when they recognize what is being sung, it 
is more obvious that the singer is as it were achieving his aims, and this 1s 
pleasant to contemplate ?” (Oxford transl. in both cases.) 
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ment, and which tends to an explanation of this factor by a constant 
emphasis upon the coherence and mutual dependence of the four items 
in an artistic transaction. 

The argument that follows will, in its details, raise a thousand 
philosophical difficulties, both by omission of many things that it will 
imply, and by suggestio falsi in the summary references it makes to 


~ points of great complexity. The writer has tried, while threading his 


way briefly through controversial matters, to make broad statements in 
such a way as to win some kind of general assent; and at the same time 
to stress a group of particular points (at the expense of many others) 
so as to lead up to the special argument he has in mind. 

Now, if we take these four factors, A B C D above, as bases for 
our study, we notice that they fall into two pairs. A and C are closely 
related, A as the situation that gave rise to the artist’s work, C as the 
symbol, image, reflex, expression (imitation is the usual clumsy trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s mimesis) of A. Again, B and D are related to 
each other, B the artist responding in a certain way to a stimulus, 
D (ourselves), as potential artists, sharing in some way in the ex- 
perience of the artist. C is the projection of A, D is the projection 
of B; or, less graphically, as the work of art is an interpretation of 


‘something in the artist’s environment that has roused him to the act 


of creation, so the observer’s experience is an interpretation of the 


artist’s experience, a partial but sympathetic analogue of what the 
artist has felt. 


It might be useful to set out in a diagram these four items, showing 
the active interplay of the various elements in an artistic transaction. 
This diagram suggests what may be called a normal process. The 
details will be elaborated in a following paragraph. For the moment, 
let us say that the effect of A on B induces a formative activity in 
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him. He consequently produces something which in some sense repre- 
sents A. But in the making of this representation a new factor has been 
added, C’, symmetry, form, or repose factor. This may be termed a 
constant—at least in European art—in accordance with which the 
work of art, as it emerges from B, has been shaped and modified. C is 
in turn the point of communication with D, the observer. His share in 
this aesthetic cycle is to look upon C and, as Artistotle says, to learn 
and draw inferences as to the meaning of the process A—B—C’—C, 
or in other words to integrate A B C’ C. We shall return to this act of 
integration, the main point of this paper, directly; in the meantime 
some remarks on the items hitherto sketched out may clarify the 
argument. 

A represents Nature, or more broadly our environment at large, 
From this environment some thing has happened to arrest the notice 
of the artist. It may be that an object has presented itself that attracts 
his eye, and induces him to make a symbol of it in picture or statue, 
It may be a group of experiences which, through forcible impact, or 
through their grouping of themselves in significant relationship, in- 
duce him to withdraw them from their natural setting and reconstruct 
them in the form of a permanent, disinterested image such as a poem 
or piece of music. The objects or experiences as they occur are un- 
organized and shapeless.* Except as they may partially conform to C’ 
(of which more presently) they are so far without aesthetic sig- 
nificance. They need to be reconstructed expressively by B, isolated, 
and shaped by him in accordance with the constant C’. As significance 
does not reside in a group of incidents of like tendency (e.g., the con- 
stant reactions of certain chemicals) but in the inference that the 


*This is referred to by H. R. Marshall, Aesthetic Principles, as the 
“aesthetic failure of the great mass of objects that surround” a man (qu 
in M. W. Rader, A Modern Book of Esthetics, New York, Henry Holt and 
Co. 1935, p. 122). Cf. Santayana, The Sense of Beauty, “We should be 
incapable of surveying or retaining the diffused experiences of life, unless we 
organized and classified them, and out of the chaos of impressions framed the 
world of conventional and recognizable objects” (from Rader, op. cit. 136). 
Cf. also Croce, Aesthetic, “It [the world we intuit] is a medley of light and 
color, with no greater pictorial value than would be expressed by a haphazard 
splash of colors ... This and nothing else is what we possess in our ordinary 
life” (from Rader, op. cit. 175-6). For a provocative study of this topic from 
a wider point of view, see K. Koffka, Principles of Gestalt Psychology (New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1935) 1-60. 

The writer may be permitted to explain here that, as his treatment of the 
point at issue involves a ‘cross-section’ of many inquiries in the aesthetic 
field, to give even a preliminary bibliography of the various points tow 
would have made footnotes absurdly out of proportion to the text. He has 
been content to indicate that the main points he makes are not conspicuously 
out of agreement with those of representative writers on aesthetics ; and has 
found it convenient to use the excellent sourcebook by Mr. Rader, qu 
above, for most of the references, and occasionally passages from Mr. Rader’s 
admirable summaries. 
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observing mind draws from the occurrence of such results, so aesthetic 
yalue is not in nature or experience, but in the significant and patterned 
constructs made from them by the aesthetic mind. 

Some definition might be attempted of the qualities in a thing or 
experience that make it significant, a definition restricted to the 
needs of the specific argument in hand. There may be approxima- 
tions in certain objects to symmetrical form, or continuity in certain 
situations that suggest a formula of coherence for them;* or there 
may be pictorial analogies with basic emotions, through associations 
jn experience® (¢.g., big, black, rough things become the symbol of 
fear, for obvious reasons, and their opposites the symbols of tender- 
ness; beauty in the human form becomes the counterpart objectively 
of the sexual urge; and so on) ; or for e.g., optical or acoustic reasons 
certain things may induce excitement or repose (¢.g., green is an 
optically restful color, and certain musical tones are intrinsically sooth- 
ing). If a simple formula for a very complex matter could be hinted 
at, it might be said that there is potential aesthetic significance in a 
situation if it combines some of these items of symmetry or con- 
tinuity, symbolic analogy with basic emotions, or some inherent 
capacity to excite or soothe. Our chief concern at the moment is pre- 
cisely the unclear analogy between the situation and the mechanism of 
human response to it. 

B’s activity should be discussed under three heads. (a) He is a 
maker of symbols. Like all human beings, only in a greater degree, he 
tends under stimulus from A to produce some replica or image-form 


of what has moved him. According to the law of conservation of 


emotional energy, the impulse that comes to him must emerge from 
him in some shape. When a man smiles, grinds his teeth, whistles, 
dances, he is performing a simple act of artistic creation, in that he 
is transforming an impression into a certain type of energy or attitude. 
But these smiles, whistles, and dances, are not permanent nor are they 


“Cf. Clive Bell, Art: “May we go on to say that, having seen it [a land- 
scape]as pure form, having freed it from all casual and adventitious interest, 
from all that it may have acquired from its commerce with human beings, 
from all its significance as a means, he has felt its significance as an end in 
itself?” (Rader 261-2). 

* This does not exclude the conventional association of forms of expression 
with experience; ¢.g., of certain kinds of sound with certain feelings: cf. 
Konrad Lange, Das Wesen der Kunst: “And although this capacity for ex- 
pression (1.e., auditory games for children) is limited, it certainly brings 
about, even at this level, the association of acoustic stimuli with certain feel- 
ings, thus lie the foundation for the later expressive capacity of music” 

er 13). 

*Cf. Yrjé Hirn, The Origins of Art: “When a poet seeks to give shape and 
form to his own sufferings by means of fiction, the relief he obtains is no 
doubt in part an effect of the diversion of activity into the channels of ex- 
Pression” (Rader 109). 
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fashioned according to a balanced and selfsufficient plan.? They are 
not, therefore, disinterested nor coherent. The artist, on the other 
hand, is more keenly alive to the impulse, and he is so constituted that 
he cannot stop short till he transforms it into something that is rounded 
and complete and valid in itself. As a symbol-maker, then, he is con- 
cerned to turn out, not a passing reference to what has moved him, 
but an objective, selfsufficient expression of it. (b) He is a ‘filter’. As 
he receives the impression, complex and unorganized, he will pick up 
certain salient aspects of it which conform to his own habits of observa- 
tion and expression, and the symbol will be made in terms of those 
habits. The person who is sensitive to line and color will reproduce 
the whole object, a compound of many elements, in graphic terms; the 
man with a sensitive ear, accustomed to replicate his impressions in 
the form of sound, will reproduce the impulse musically.? The symbol 
made, then, will consist of certain hints and approximations only, in 
a particular kind, of the original situation. It will not be a reproduction 
of all the factors in A, but a suggestive image of A in a select medium. 
(c) It is impossible to separate B from C’, because it would appear 
that symmetry, balance, ‘composition’, are not entities in themselves 
but values that the mind imposes upon or discerns in observed data. 
A full inquiry into the nature of symmetry or rhythm would take us 
far from the main track of the present discussion; it would have to 
take up the origin of the rhythmic sense, in the structure of the human 
body, or the heartbeat, or experimental feeling of security in sym- 
metrical structures which conform to the impact of gravity and the 
corresponding mistrust of asymmetrical and topheavy things; it would 
have to explore the connection between symmetry in the object and 
the desire in people to resolve insecurity and unrest into repose and 
rest; it would have to look into the relations between static, dynamic, 
and temporal symmetry. To put aside even these rudimentary questions, 
we may perhaps say that the artist B elicits from nature, itself un- 
organized, units of symmetry with attendant coherence and repose- 


"Cf. Hirn, op. cit.: “From an almost reflex outlet for abnormal nervous 
pressure, is tecmenasinnh activity] is more and more transformed into delib- 
erate artistic production, which is conscious of its aim as well as of the means 
for attaining it” (Rader 107). 

* Some writers, of course, put this more actively, when, e.g., they refer to 
“the desire to exercise power over others by means of artistic communication, 
and the kindred desire to exert power over matter by subduing it to artistic 
purposes” (Rader’s introd. note to ch. i, p. 5). F 

* Of course a choice of subject is also involved, along with the capacities 
and habits of the artist; cf. Eugene Véron, Aesthetics: “Now, choice of sub- 
ject alone is enough to prove that, from the very beginning, some prefer- 
ence has existed, the result of a more or less predeterminate impression, 
and of a more or less unconscious agreement between the character of 
object and that of the artist” (Rader 88). Cf. also Ogden, Richards and 
Wood, The Foundations of Aesthetics (Rader 381). 
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value. Even the photographer, moving about until he can get a picture 
with ‘composition’ in it, is performing an artistic act in arranging 
nature, by selection, isolation, and arbitrary grouping, into a sym- 
metrical unit for the purposes of his picture. What concerns the present 
argument is that nature, by the time B has got through with it, has 
undergone a very considerable modification, and there still remains 
an unclear analogy between the original situation and the embodiment 
that B will give to it. 

C’ has been discussed. To elaborate one point, it may be observed 
that Ogden’® lays much stress upon the factor of repose in aesthetic 
matters. It would appear that repose is the psychological counterpart 
in the percipient to equilibrium in the percept. We are much concerned 
in works of art with horizontal planes, as may be noticed in the fact 
that in most canvases of landscapes the width exceeds the height, and 
that implied vertical planes in the composition are carefully maintained 
in the vertical except for special effects. But, what is more germane 
to the present study, the artist deliberately plays about with sym- 
metries and rhythms. Here the factor of familiarity and fatigue must 
be taken into account, both in the case of the artist and of the observer. 
Adherence to a straightforward symmetrical or rhythmical pattern 
becomes intolerable. Consequently, while acknowledging a rhythmical 
ground plan, the artist takes delight in teasing elaborations such as 
syncopated time in music, airs with variations in which the variations 
digress puckishly to almost unrecognizable lengths, or groups in paint- 
ing or statuary in which only by a tantalizing effort of reconstruction 
can the observer elicit from what he sees the fundamental design. This 
point is too familiar for further argument.!! For the present purpose, 
stress should be laid upon the quizzical spirit in which the artist elabor- 
ates a symmetrical ground plan, and the pleasurable effort the ob- 
server makes in resolving the riddle. 

As a result of the process A-B-C’ we find certain peculiar conditions 
in C.12 The work of art may be anything from a fairly close likeness 
to A (as in statuary or in some types of painting) to a suggestive 
symbol of it in a highly select medium (as in music or ballet). Paint- 


*R. M. Ogden, The Psychology of Art (New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1938) 149, 179. 2 
See DeWitt H. Parker, The Analysis of Art, on balance and symmetry 
(Rader 237-8), and Rhys Carpenter, The Esthetic Basis of Greek Art: 
To what extent is this artistic ‘misdrawing’ allowable? . . . I am inclined to 
think that the only limit which can be demanded is the limit beyond which the 
spectator ceases to recognize what the represented object is intended to be” 
(Rader 281-2). 
* Eugene Véron, of. cit., thus treats what we here call C: “We may say 
, by way of general definition, that art is the manifestation of emotion, 
obtaining external interpretation, now by expressive arrangements of line, 
form or color, now by a series of gestures, sounds or words governed 
particular rhythmical cadence” (Rader 86). 
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ing, despite all changes of style and school, does not appear ready to 
make a complete breach between A and C; it keeps C in some sense 
representational, since it admits that C conveys something, even if it 
is only a symbol of a dream state. Music seems to get along without 
much close or specific correspondence between C and A. The media 
of music are simple to the point of crudity. It uses clusters of mood- 
images. These are: direction and speed of motion; pitch, volume, in- 
tensity, and quality of tone. These correspond to simple modes of 
expressing emotion, or to (what is the obverse of them) simple modes 
of sensory experience that arouse typical emotions: up is for aspira- 
tion, down for despair, fast for excitement, slow for tranquility, high 
for strain, low for relaxation, etc. Such would appear to be the range, 
with sculpture at one end and music at the other, within which the 
work of art C bears a representational likeness to A, and conversely 
the range within which the subject-matter chosen by the various arts 
lends itself to replication. 

With reference to C it should be added that it is apt to make rules 
of its own, however closely or remotely it is checked by its veracity 
with regard to A. In a word, C, in conjunction with C’ and under the 
influence of C’, tends to become stylized. To put a difficult matter as 
briefly as possible, when A has been made over into C it has been 
made subject not only to the filtration of B but to the patterning of 
C’. Now the patterning tries to become an end in itself, and artists, 
especially in sterile periods, occupy themselves with elaboration of | 
pattern—of the medium—and forget to look back to A; or they are 
so preoccupied with formal pattern as to be insensitive to the regula- 
tion of A. The history of painting and music shows a swinging back 
and forth between the two extremes of close correspondence between 
A-C and preoccupation with the C-C’ relation. Cubist art, metrical 
curiosities, airs and variations, dynamic symmetry, Alexandrianism, 
are all instances of experimentation with C-C’. 

The burden of the argument thus far is this: that in the A-B-C’-C 
series there are various incongruities or imperfect relationships. A is 
the mass of unorganized and discontinuous situations, the gross data 
of environment, some parts of which through special features tend to 
produce a special response in people of artistic temper. These things 
as they occur need to be patterned and modified by an organizing 
mind, and so will be incongruous with the forms they will subsequently 
take as works of art. The artist has the selective and organizing mind, 
and qua artist is concerned to rehabilitate experience in the form of 
units, through his particular medium which allows him only to 
symbolize or suggest the original datum; and this he does disin- 
terestedly so that the thing he produces stands aloof from himself and 
from the situation that gave rise to it. In the projection of A through B 
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the factor C’ has also entered, as the mode in which partly the re- 
habilitation of A takes place. C’ seems to be a constant of great 
significance ; so significant that in the process it may attract more at- 
tention than A itself. C, consequently, is an image or symbol of A, 
subject to the modifications just referred to, and (owing to the in- 
sistence of C’) constantly tending to become stylized and to use as its 
new forms, not new ways of expressing A, but its own postures re- 
peated and elaborated. 

Now it is suggested that an’ important item in the enjoyment that D, 
the observer, gets from a work of art is the resolution of these in- 
congruities, the integration of the uncompleted relationships in the 
ABC’C series.1* In fact it is tempting to think that upon rigid analysis 
this intellectual act of integration is the specifically aesthetic experi- 
ence, other items being common to the aesthetic and other areas of 
experience. But perhaps this is riding a hobby too hard. At any rate, 
the observer of the work of art has a set of enigmas to solve. The 
simplest example of what he has to face is the riddle. “Twenty white 
horses on a red hill” etc., will serve as illustration. Here you have a 
situation, teeth and gums, represented by the asker of the riddle in the 
form of special imagery. The person asked must work back from the 
imagery of horses and hills to the original datum. He is ‘inferring’, as 
Aristotle puts it. He derives pleasure from the triumph he has in 
making the integration. 

The aesthetic riddle is of course far more complex, as is indicated in 
Figure 2 on the following page. Among the complexities are the fol- 
lowing : 

(1) First, the integration of C and A, an operation whose difficulty 
we often fail to realize because of the conventionalized forms that C 
takes. Every snapshot—a mere series of blobs in black and white—is 
an enigma which even the practised eye must exercise itself to solve. 
The demand for program-notes to music indicates the desire of the 


_*The particular point that the writer is trying to make in this paper is 
hinted at more than once in other writings, but not, so far as he is aware, 
developed : ¢.g., Bergson, Laughter: “. . . it is the inner life of things that he 
(the artist) sees appearing through their forms and colors. Little by little 
he insinuates it into our own perception, baffled though we may be at the out- 
set... . And then, to induce us to make the same effort ourselves, they con- 
trive to make us see something of what they have seen” (Rader 182) ; 
Roger Fry, The Artist and Psycho-Analysis: “In certain ple, purely 
formal relations of certain kinds arouse uliarly profound emotions, or 
rather I ought to say the recognition by them...” (Rader 265) ; “To one 
who feels the language of pictorial form all depends on how it is presented, 
nothing on what” (Rader 269) ; Rhys Carpenter, op. cit.: “The mind, trying 
to understand what it is that the eyes are conveying to it . . .” (Rader 273) ; 
“From the fusion of the two aspects of a line—its purely formal value with 
its representational quality—arises a new thing which I call the esthetic or 
artistic emotion” (Rader 279-80). (The italics above are mine, except in the 
second excerpt from Fry.) 
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listener to integrate what he hears with what the composer felt as he 


composed. The ballet is also a good case in point. Poetry secures a 
pleasurable response often from the coy and enigmatic way in which 


B 


Fic. 2 


Circles round intersections indicate the convergence of the 
inference or integration. 
it refers to what was in the poet’s mind; in fact the Alexandrian or 
Miltonian style in poetry seems to go out of its way to sharpen the 
wits of the reader and challenge his capacity for inference." 

(2) There is the B-D enigma, in which D is puzzled to integrate the 
response of himself as potential artist with the actual response of a 
reputed artist who has worked out a definite and complete symbol of 
his own reaction. D must ask himself whether B’s actual response is in 
any way comparable with what his own would have been. 

(3) The enigma C-C’ is one of the commonest. Given that C, on the 
strength of C’, has become stylized, how far does C observe rules of 
symmetry? How far does it play about with them? An integration 
must be made between C (variable) and C’ (constant). The illustration 


“ The challenge of the artist to the observer, and the observer’s acceptance 
of the challenge—integral parts of the present argument—are implied in 
many phrases of contemporary writers on aesthetics: e.g., Rader (introd. xiil- 
xiv): “The problem of the artist is to find the objective forms and qualities 
that will induce the person who contemplates them to discover in the object 
the values which he wishes to embody.” “The problem of the contemplator 
is somewhat different. The work of art which he beholds consists of an 
array of signs which he must interpret ... He must evoke from within him- 
self the appropriate attitudes. . . .” (The italics are mine.) 


Gees 
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of the air and variations is the most apposite. How elaborately can a 
theme be pulled out of its simple form so that the inherent pattern is 
not thoroughly distorted but remains subject to inference? Birkhoff 
expresses this mathematically when he uses as a formula for aesthetic 
satisfaction M = O/C, where M is aesthetic measure or value, O is 
order, C is complexity. 

(4) The enigma B-C is highly complex and involves the wonder 
whether the artist through the medium he has chosen can give an 
adequate account of himself, whether his tongue can utter the thoughts 
that arise in him.1° The enigma presents itself more subtly because it 
involves us again as potential artists putting ourselves in the place of 
B and sharing his bewilderment over the fragility of the medium. 

(5) A counterpart of the B-C enigma would be found if we were to 
imagine in the diagram C”, the performer, musician or actor. The 
question then is whether the performer’s technique is sufficient to 


carry out what the artist intended. In music, the (deplorable) school 


of virtuosity arose as a result of the interest people felt in the per- 
former’s efforts to master the resources of his instrument, and the 
relish people felt in integrating the composer’s intentions with the 
limited vehicle at the performer’s disposal.'* 

Under the single heading of enigma-solving or integration have been 
included three things that perhaps should have been kept separate. 
(a) One type of integration is that in AC and in C’C, i.e., the integra- 
tion of the work of art (variable) with the original (constant) and 
with symmetrical principles (constant). This is the purely intellectual 
aspect of the process of integration. (b) Another type is DB, the in- 
tegration of ourselves with the artist. The chief interest here is not 
in sharing the emotions of the artist, but in comparing his way of 
being moved with our own. This is essentially an intellectual process 
too, working with emotional data. The emotions qua emotions do not 
concern us here. (c) Another type is mixed: it concerns the inter- 
action of persons and things, B and his handling of C, C’” and his 
success as spokesman of B through C. 

In any case, though the materials for these types of integration 
vary,’’ it is suggested that integration is a useful term to cover the 
process as a whole. D is observing the interplay of A B C’ C C” as 
they try to put themselves into a schema. D’s satisfaction comes from 


* Cf. Rader, op. cit., introd. p. xix, especially his contrast between the “na- 
ture of what is expressed” and the “success of expression”, “the import of 


the artist’s inspiration” and “its triumphant expression”. C f. also Carritt, 
What Is Beauty? (Oxford, 1932) 95: “I cannot distinguish beauty from 
success in art.” 


a Konrad Lange, op. cit., has some useful remarks on virtuosity (Rader 
A * CF. the treatment of jokes by M. R. Harrower, a summary of which is 
given in Koffka, op. cit., 618-20. : 
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his participation in the effort to straighten out their mutual relations, 
to mend their failure to achieve rapport; in the successful act of 
eliciting inferentially perfect relationships in the imperfect data pre- 
sented to him. : 

It is necessary, perhaps, to differentiate between aesthetic integra- 
tion and logical or mathematical integration. Though the process is 
somewhat the same in both, the fields in which they work are different, 
The data of aesthetics are sensory. Further, the act of aesthetic in- 
tegration is complete when a particular set of data has been resolved, 
without reference to a larger field. The integrations of logic and 
mathematics have reference to a system of which they are a part and 
from which they derive their significance. When a logical integration 
has been made the thinker looks forward to the wider application of 
his conclusion. The aesthetic integration is complete in itself; the 
situation that has presented itself is unique. The artist is concerned 
with the particular and not with the general ; the aesthetic satisfaction 
also consists in the integration of a particular situation without further 
reference or implication.'® 

The feeling of triumph over the solution of the enigma, from which 
it derives its pleasurable content, is common to the mathematician and 
the aesthetic observer. But, as a consequence of the differences in their 
data described above, the mathematician’s pleasure is an active one 
in that he continues to pursue the process into the implications of a 
wider and more intricate field, whereas the aesthetic observer has, in 
the nature of the case, brought matters to such a pass that his attitude 
is, and remains as far as this particular situation is concerned, one of 
repose and contemplation. The aesthetic enigma is immediate and 
sensory; its resolution is sought for its own sake and is selfsufficient. 

H.L. Tracy 


Queen’s UNIVERSITY 


THE MISLEADING NATURE OF LEIBNIZ’S MONADOLOGY 


7 Monadology is perhaps the most commonly read and studied 
today of all Leibniz’s productions. It does contain in a brief 
compass perhaps more of his essential philosophy than any other 
single short composition. But it is my opinion that, in some important 
respects, it is fundamentally misleading, and that its study, without 
the careful qualification and modification of its statements by an 
expositor, will lead to much misunderstanding of Leibniz’s exact 
position. Three considerations will explain the reasons for this cit- 
cumstance. 

In the first place, Leibniz, as is well known, wrote little for publica- 

“Cf. Rader, op. cit., introd., xxvi-xxvii, and Miinsterberg, The Principles 


of Art Education: “. . . connection is science, but the work of art is isolation 
(Rader 368). 
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tion; most of his writings were written with some particular reader in 
view, and in them he expressed his views in order to impress that 
particular reader. Hence we have no right to expect that what is really 
an occasional composition, such as the Monadology, will be in all 
respects a careful exposition of his philosophy. Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, for whom it was probably written, was one of the great captains 
in history, a friend of Marlborough, and a patron of literature and 
art. Such a man, who had spent most of his active life with the army, 
could hardly be expected to understand the subtleties of one of the 
most intricate philosophies in history. Leibniz says moreover of the 
Principles of Nature and Grace, which was probably the preliminary 
study out of which the Monadology developed, “In this last writing I 
have endeavored to express myself in a way which can be understood 
by those who are not yet thoroughly accustomed to either of the other 
styles [those of the Scholastics and the Cartesians].”! We may prob- 
ably assume that this remark applies also to the Monadology, so that 
he has actually warned against taking this writing as anything more 
than an essay for popular consumption. 

In the second place, Leibniz was, during his whole active life, a 
courtier, who was accustomed to state things in order to make the best 
possible impression. I do not think that he deliberately misrepresented 
anything, but he did “put his best foot forward”, and he attempted to 
secure converts by showing that his philosophy harmonized verbally 
with popular views. For example, he used his distinction between 
necessity and contingency to enable him to say, “All actions are con- 
tingent, or without necessity”, and only rarely coupled that statement 
with the proper complementary principle, which in one paper he does 
add to it, “But also everything is determined”.? Leibniz’s statements 
cannot then always be taken literally. One statement must be checked 
by others before we can be sure of the precise meaning to be under- 
stood. 

In the third place, and this is perhaps the more important considera- 
tion, Leibniz has two realms of discourse: (1) the sensible realm of 
phenomena or sense-appearances and (2) the rational realm of nou- 
mena or true reality.* Between these two realms, he asserts, there is 
always an exact relationship, as exact as that between a circle and the 
ellipse that constitutes its appearance from a certain point of view.‘ 
Because these two realms are not separate, he feels justified in speak- 


, Quoted in R. Latta, Leibniz, The Monadology, 405. 
. J. Gerhardt, Die philosophischen Schriften von G. W. Leibniz, VII 
pgm ope in B. Russell, A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leib- 
, 194 note. 
*Leibniz does not himself use the terms phenomenal and noumenal. Kant 
Probably came to employ them as a result of his study in Leibniz. They 


; ane fit Leibniz’s conception so well that I shall use them. 


thardt, op. cit. I 383; trans. in Russell, op. cit. 259. 
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ing either in noumenal or phenomenal terms at will, since a pheno- 
menal fact (while not exactly true) always has a precise noumenal 
correlate and can be translated into such an exactly true statement. 

For example, he says, “This original imperfection of created beings 
may be seen in the natural inertia of bodies”. Now imperfection or 
antitypia is a noumenal characteristic of monads. But physical inertia 
(i.e., resistance to motion, which presupposes space) is a phenomenal 
characteristic; material “bodies” are moreover the phenomenal appear- 
ances due to the other monads associated with dominating monads, 
Leibniz is thus speaking of circumstances from both realms in the same 
sentence. His statement needs then to be translated to assert that the 
antitypia of a dominant monad is manifested phenomenally in the 
inertia of the body representing the other monads associated with that 
dominant monad. When such a complicated translation is necessary to 
express Leibniz’s exact noumenal meaning, it is not surprising that he 
used the simpler phenomenal language. Leibniz is not inconsistent in 
thus mixing realms, for phenomenal expressions can be translated into 
exact noumenal terms, because of the exact relationship between these 
two realms. Most of the inconsistencies attributed to him (such as 
those charged by Russell) may indeed be explained in this manner. 
Leibniz’s statements are however misleading, unless one continually 
stops and asks oneself in terms of which realm Leibniz is speaking. 
Most of his interpreters, ever since the time of Wolff, have fallen into 
error on this account. 

Leibniz’s discussions about spatial and temporal entities especially 
lend themselves to misinterpretation on the foregoing account. For 
Leibniz, “Space is the order of co-existing phenomena, as time is the 
order of successive phenomena. There is no nearness nor distance, 
whether spatial or absolute, among Monads, and to say that they are 
collected together in one point or dispersed throughout space, is to 
make use of certain fictions of our mind, by which we try to represent 
to ourselves in imagination what cannot be imagined but only under- 
stood.”® Leibniz is thus quite clear that space and spatial entities are 
altogether phenomenal, but at the same time he uses spatial and tem- 
poral terms freely in his accounts of his philosophy. He discovered the 
important physical principles of the conservation of momentum and 
the conservation of energy and delighted in showing the falsity of 
Descartes’ physics; his physical and mathematical writings are full of 
spatial and temporal reasoning, which commentators have often taken 
literally, although Leibniz himself recognizes that he is talking in 
phenomenal terms. For example, force, as the essence of existence, is 


° Monadology, sect. 42. 


* Epistola ad Des Bosses; Gerhardt, op. cit., II 450; quoted in Latta, op. 
cit., 221 n. 14. 
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Leibniz’s contribution to philosophy. But, if force is taken in the sense 
of the “potentiality of motion”,’ force is phenomenal. Motion implies 
space. For Leibniz, all transeunt causality is literally non-existent, 
purely phenomenal. The conception that monads are literally centers 
of force, which Russell says should have been Leibniz’s dynamical 
theory, would have involved an utter confusion of noumenal and 
phenomenal notions. It is an illustration of Leibniz’s unusual clearness 
of mind that he did not accept such a hybrid conception. This notion 
of force is the phenomenal expression of the actual or potential self- 
activity of monads. “A particular substance never acts upon another 
particular substance nor is it acted upon by it.”® Then force and 
motion, in the ordinary physical sense of these terms, can only be non- 
existent and phenomenal. In Leibniz’s writings, phenomenal and nou- 
menal terms are intermixed, although in his thinking he seems to have 
maintained, to an extraordinary degree, a clear mind concerning the 
exact meanings involved; his intermingling of terms from these two 
realms has however caused much misunderstanding of his exact posi- 
tion. 

With the foregoing explanation, let us now examine his statements 
in the Monadology. In the first two sections, we find Leibniz defining 
a monad as a simple substance, defining simple as “without parts”, 
speaking of compounds, and defining compounds as “a collection or 
aggregatum of simple things”. Now the notion of “parts”, in its 
ordinary sense, implies spatial division, so that this definition of 
monad seems to equate it with a physical atom, The concept of 
a “collection or aggregatum” similarly implies spatial relationship. 
‘But space, is, for Leibniz, non-existent, a mere phenomenon. Leibniz 
has thus at the very outset defined the monad in an easily under- 
standable but inexact manner, for the benefit of Prince Eugene, 
by using phenomenal instead of noumenal terms. Russell has shown 
that Leibniz’s exact concept of the monad is that which can only be a 
logical subject, not predicate.t° A soldier prince could hardly be ex- 
pected to be familiar with such a concept, so Leibniz begins his 
Monadology with a set of terms that are really misleading. 

Perhaps the way that Leibniz came to use these expressions is to be 
found in one of his earlier terms for the monad, “metaphysical point”. 
A point can only occur in space, for it is a mode of space; hence a 

* Lai . cit. 

Leibniz, Discourse on Metaphysics, etc., trans. by Dr. Geo. R. Mont- 
gomery, Open Court Pub. Co., p. 25. 

Russell, Op. cit. 43. 

Duncan, G. M., The Philosophical Works of Leibniz, 2nd ed., p. 82. This 
term is not used by Leibniz after 1695. In 1709 he writes, “I do not think it 


fitting to consider souls as in points.” (Gerhardt, op. cit. II 0; trans, in 
ussell, op. cit. 256.) 
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point cannot be metaphysically existent in the noumenal realm. “Meta- 
physical point” can then only be a metaphor, implying that a monad 
has the same relation to the universe that a phenomenal point has to 
phenomenal space, i.e., such are the ultimate units out of which the 
universe is constituted. From “metaphysical points” to a definition of 
the monad as an entity “without parts” is only a step. Some expositors 
of Leibniz have actually preferred the term “metaphysical point” as 
a description of the monad or substance.!? But it is a phenomenal, not 
an exact term. 

The statement, sometimes found, that each monad mirrors the uni- 
verse from a different point of view, is also phenomenal, and does not 
represent Leibniz’s exact teaching. Monads represent other monads 
as if (i.e., phenomenally) they occupied different points, but actually 
they do not do so; monads are really logical entities, subjects. The 
spatial conception of the monad as a point or atom is then only an 
analogy or metaphor in Leibniz, used by him for ease of understanding, 
and is not intended to be taken literally. The occurence of this concep- 
tion at the beginning of the Monadology is markedly misleading. 

In section 25 of this essay, Leibniz refers to sense-organs, “which 
collect numerous rays of light or numerous undulations of the air”. 
That this statement too is to be understood phenomenally is shown by 
the last sentence of this section, which states that this statement will 
later be explained. Leibniz’s explanation may be found in sections 
51 and 62, where it is said that “the influence of each monad on 
another is only ideal” and that each monad “represents the whole 
universe”. The unwary reader, who does not search out these later 
explanations, is however likely to assume that Leibniz accepts the 
existence of real spatial sense-organs, affected by light and sound, 
when he means just the opposite. 

In sect. 52 we find the statement that “God, comparing two simple 
substances, finds in each reasons which oblige Him to adapt the other 
to it”—a statement which makes Leibniz’s philosophy appear to be 
some sort of occasionalism, in which God is continually adjusting the 
monads to one another. Quite the contrary is the case. The above is 
merely Leibniz’s preliminary statement, in the Monadology, of his 
principle of preestablished harmony,’* and is again due to the use of 
phenomenal language. He holds that each monad contains within itself 
from all eternity all its history, past, present, and future.’* All events 
are determined, so that they can happen no differently from the way in 
which they do. Time, for Leibniz, is moreover the phenomenal ex- 
pression of change or the monads’ self-activity (appetition). Then the 
preestablished harmony can only have been instituted eternally, and 

*F. Thilly, History of Philosophy 368. 


* Mentioned in Monadology, sect. 78. 
* Discourse, p. 13, 69 (§ 13). 
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God’s continual activity’® is only phenomenally in time; really it is 
eternal, out of time. God’s adjustment of one monad to another is thus 
merely a statement of the monads’ eternal nature, i.e., the selection by 
God, out of the total number of possible worlds, of that set of com- 
possibles constituting the best world, which selection is also eternal. 
This eternal selection appears phenomenally as if God were continually 
(ie. in time) adjusting the monads to each other, so that Leibniz 
doubtless felt justified in putting the matter as he did, for the benefit 
of a philosophical layman. Its misleading nature is obvious. 

In sect. 60 Leibniz’s penchant for spatial phenomenal expression 
appears again, in the statement that a monad represents distinctly 
“only a small part of things, namely, those which are either nearest or 
greatest in relation to each of the Monads”. Latta, who frequently does 
not seem to be entirely clear about Leibniz’s thought, explains this 
passage aS meaning “that they are near or great in relation to the body 
of the Monad”.?® But, as we have seen previously, “there is no nearness 
or distance, whether spatial or absolute, among Monads”, and con- 
sequently there can be no spatial relations among bodies. Latta, like 
many other students of Leibniz, has been misled by his author’s phe- 
nomenal language, the use of which seems to be occasioned by the 
difficulty of stating, in simple terms, the metaphysical truths that 
Leibniz asserts. Certain monads are so constituted that there appears 
to be an (ideal, not real) relationship of nearness or greatness between 
them and a given monad, such as those appearing to constitute the 
(spatial) environment of that monad; these monads alone are repre- 
sented distinctly by that monad. In the case of distant objects, such as 
the satellites of Jupiter, Leibniz explains that, in such a case, we repre- 
sent the phenomenal motions of those monads that phenomenally con- 
stitute our eyes.17 Nearness is thus purely phenomenal; its noumenal 
correlate is a real logical relationship, consisting in compossibility 
of representation. No wonder Leibniz preferred a phenomenal ex- 
pression of this truth! 

In the next section, there appears Leibniz’s statement that “all is a 
plenum”,?® which truth is used to prove the intercommunication of 
things to any distance, however great. Obviously he is here again 
talking in phenomenal terms, His noumenal doctrine is that God has 
chosen a world containing as many monads as possible,’® for God chose 
the best of all possible worlds, and His perfection consists in permitting 
the existence of the greatest amount of reality.2° The phenomenal 
appearance of such an arrangement is a plenum. Thus there are as 
many monads as possible. 

Monadology, sect. 47. “Latta, op. cit. 250 n. 93. Discourse 213. 

‘, Also found in Monadology, sect. 8: “Space being a plenum.” 

can, op. ctt., 345. 


* Cf. the quotation in Latta, op. cit. 341, which probably refers to the 
knight’s jump in chess. 
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Sect. 65 to 69 of the Monadology are entirely given up to such 
phenomenal expressions. The most important of these statements is: 
“Each portion of matter ... is actually subdivided without end.” 
Now Leibniz has two concepts of matter, belonging to the noumenal 
and phenomenal realms respectively, which he calls primary and 
secondary matter. Primary matter is a quality of monads, namely its 
passive force of resistance or antitypia;?* secondary matter is phe- 
nomenal bodies, which are each composed of a dominant monad and its 
associated monads.”* The two types of matter are connected by the 
circumstance that the antitypia (or primitive force**) of monads 
requires them to manifest the phenomenai quality of inertia (or 
derivative force),?5 and inertia measures the quantity of (secondary) 
matter (i.e., body, Newton’s concept of mass, which term for this 
concept Leibniz uses five times in one essay).2° The duality of nou- 
menal and phenomenal realms is thus expressed in Leibniz’s primary 
and secondary matter and force. 

Primary matter does not occupy space, hence cannot be divided. The 
division of secondary matter is then only phenomenal, and is another 
expression of the same noumenal fact that is expressed in Leibniz’s 
statement that all is a plenum, i.e., that there are many monads. 

Leibniz also distinguishes two conceptions of infinity, which likewise 
refer to the phenomenal and noumenal realms, respectively: viz., the 
indefinite infinite and the true infinite. The indefinite infinite is the 
familiar notion of an unending totality; Leibniz expressly denies 
reality to this sort of infinite, since it is a selfcontradiction.?” The true 
infinite is the absolute or the complete. The infinite division of matter 
(which is a phenomenal division of secondary matter by the indefinite 
or phenomenal infinite) is then phenomenal and unreal; it is the 
appearance due to primary matter and the true infinite. Each monad 
represents the universe; it is itself a unit, the absolute infinite, possess- 
ing, as a quality, primary matter; by representation, its secondary 
matter (body) appears to be indefinitely-infinitely divided. This in- 
terpretation appears to me to be the reality underlying Leibniz’s asser- 
tion of the infinite divisibility of matter. 

In this case, Leibniz’s phenomenal statement, that matter (without 
specifying which type of matter) is infinitely divisible, is extremely 
confusing to the reader. Perhaps Leibniz was led to it by the noumenal 
fact underlying his acceptance of the plenum, that there are as many 
monads as possible, and wanted to include that notion in his explana- 


Monadology sect. 65. Duncan, op. cit. 127. ™Ibid. 325. 
* A. G. Langley, trans., _ Essays Concerning Human Understanding 
by G. W. Leibniz, 2nd ed, p. 672 
"= Thid. 673. * Ibid. 673, 675, 677, 679. 
* Cf. ibid, 161-163, for Leibniz’s discussion of the infinite. 
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tion of phenomenal bodies. His philosophy is throughout an attempt 
to explain the phenomena of the sensible world, so that he had to treat 
of infinite division, which is taken for granted in mathematics (especi- 
ally in the infinitesimal calculus he invented). Much of Leibniz’s 
writing (such as his account of activity and passivity in the Monado- 
logy),?8 is an explanation of phenomenal circumstances in noumenal 
terms. 

There are various other misleading statements in this essay, which 
may be identified by the circumstance that they imply space or time. 
Such statements may indeed usually be rendered exact by inserting the 
phrase “as if” or the word “phenomenal” before key terms. For 
example, if, instead of saying, “All bodies are in a perpetual flux like 
rivers”, we read, “All phenomenal bodies are as if in a perpetual flux 
like phenomenal rivers”, much of the difficulty in Leibniz’s expression 
is removed. A consideration of the noumenal truth underlying Leibniz’s 
phenomenal statements will enable a trained thinker to interpret these 
statements. Unfortunately, the commentators upon Leibniz have fre- 
quently failed to understand his method of speaking, and so have often 
failed to supply us with the necessary interpretation. 

Leibniz was not a university professor, who could train up a group 
of students in the niceties of his system, so that he would have a group 
of thinkers who would comprehend and require a careful, exact state- 
ment of metaphysical truth. In his lifetime he secured no followers. 
Driven to write occasional essays for various people whom he sought 
in turn to convert to his own views, he was naturally led to express 
himself in ways that would be understood and liked. Hence the use of 
phenomenal terms where noumenal ones are more appropriate is to be 
found throughout his writings. After all, the difference between his 
phenomenal and noumenal expressions is indeed merely the same as 
when a critical realist says that an apple is red when he means that it 
looks red. Leibniz’s principle of an exact relationship between the 
noumenal realm of true and rational reality and the phenomenal realm 
of ordinary sense-appearance then led him to use the easily understood 
language of the phenomenal realm. The result has been however that 
he has misled the incautious student. He also frequently omitted to 
State certain difficult doctrines. The Monadology does not mention 
such vital matters as his conception of monads as logical subjects, 
primary matter, his complete determinism, the nature of fulguration 
(which constitutes the precise relationship of God to the world), the 
concept that possibilities of their own nature tend to existence, and his 
acceptance of progress. The misleading nature of Leibniz’s writing is 
thus especially evident in the Monadology. Once however his duality 
of expression is understood, his philosophy will appear, I am sure, 

* Monadology, sect. 49. * Ibid., sect. 71. 
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largely free from inconsistency, one of the really magnificent creations 
of the human mind. 


Homer H. Duss 
UNIVERSITY 


A CRITIQUE OF PEIRCE’S IDEA OF GOD 


i MANY it seems an inconsistency that Peirce, the exponent of 
exact reasoning, should have made a place in his philosophy for 
metaphysics and, perhaps still worse, for theology. Are the frequent 
references to God which occur in his writings to be taken seriously as 
indicating an integral part of his philosophy, or do they merely repre- 
sent his failure to carry his program through so far as religion was 
concerned? I wish to suggest that, while Peirce’s treatment of the 
theological problem is, as it stands, consistent neither in itself nor with 
the rest of his philosophy, there is a way of revising it so as to make 
it internally consistent and integral to his system as a whole, or at 
least, to a good part of it. 

Peirce held, in his doctrine of Critical Commonsensism, that all our 
most fundamental and indubitable ideas are vague,’ and that the 
moment we undertake to “precide” them, to state them in definite terms, 
we are likely to misstate them, and fall into error and contradiction? 
In thorough consistency with this he regarded the idea of God, which 
is clearly fundamental in intent at least, as necessarily vague, and was 
therefore suspicious of definite theologies. On the other hand he 
thought that atheists were in reality belying their own subconscious 
belief through failure to distinguish between the vague content of this 
belief and the too definite propositions of whatever theology they were 
acquainted with.® 

Peirce also suggested that such an idea as that of God is more 
emotional and practical than intellectual and theoretical. This might 
seem to place him with contemporary positivism, But there is an 
irreducible difference; for to say that we are aware of God chiefly by 
feeling and living our relation to Him, is not at all, according to 
Peirce’s logic, to say that we are aware, in this relation, only of our 
own emotional state or our own practical affairs. It is not to say that 
the word “God” has subjective connotation but not objective connota- 
tion or denotation, but only to say that it connotes and denotes through 
emotion and practice. All ideas, according to pragmatism, mean 
through practice, through conceivable practical bearings, but an idea 
so basic as that of God can be given meaning only through outlines of 

_* See the Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, Vols, I-VI. Harvard 
University Press, 1931-35. Ed. by Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss. On 
vague beliefs see 5.446ff. (Vol. V, par. 446). 

6.466, 496, 499. * 6.496. 
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practice so large, fundamental, and, because they affect all aspects of 
life, so intimate, that it is difficult to make them explicit. Peirce seems 
to have thought that what existence fundamentally is, not only in us 
but in the world generally, is realized chiefly through rather vague 
intuitions, and that theoretical clarification tends to achieve any high 
degree of success only in regard to details of existence (and even the 
most general laws of physics are but details, contingent matters of 
fact) while the strictly general or necessary features of existence tend 
to escape clear thought.5 He says somewhere of his categories that they 
are rather tints and tones upon conceptions than conceptions. He is 
fond of stressing the predominance of the subconscious or dimly 
conscious in our experience, and views all science as the exploitation 
of basic animal instincts. Nor does the fact that an idea refers to 
value, as the idea of God clearly does—since, as Peirce says, to under- 
stand what God is and to adore Him are inseparable*’—deprive the idea 
of objective reference. All ideas express value and purpose, according 
to pragmatism, but value has an objective as well as a subjective 
aspect. True, the three sciences of value, the normative studies of 
aesthetics, ethics, and logic, are sciences of mind, but not just of the 
human mind. Peirce insists that, as logic is the normative study, not 
of human reasoning but of reasoning, so aesthetics is the normative 
study not of human feeling but of feeling, and ethics the study of 
reflective action. In other words there is a general framework of mind 
which is no more peculiar to man than existence is peculiar to him, and 
indeed it is only through this generic element in thought that we can 
talk about being in general or the universe as that of which man is a 
mere special case or part.’ It is impossible to generalize beyond all 
meaning, to peel off the layers of signs and arrive at bare signless 
existence. Signs are objectively there in the transhuman universe. The 
very reality of natural laws, or of real regularities or general trends, 
which are the objects of natural science, consists in the immanence of 
generals, which are signs, in events, quite apart from human thought, 
though not of course from all thought.® 

The religious construction of the immanent, universal thought which 
constitutes the order of the universe is that it is the thought of God. 
How do we know that this construction is true? Not, Peirce contends, 
by a mere inference. To be knowable by induction, God would have to 
be expressible as a probability ratio, an affair of frequency, which ‘is 
absurd. To be knowable as an explanatory hypothesis, He would have 
to be a contingent being, only so necessary as the facts to be explained. 
To be knowable by mere deduction, He would have to be purely formal 
im nature. Furthermore, the doctrine of “synechism” implies the imme- 


* 6.502. * 6.503. * 6.487. 5.128. * 5.93-107. 
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diate perception of God.® Peirce might perhaps also have argued that 
God is the ground of order and connection in the world, hence the pre- 
supposition rather than the result of inference. In many passages 
Peirce denies that inference presupposes any ground of order or unity, 
but I am not sure that this is the whole story of his view on the matter, 
He certainly does say that to engage in science is implicitly to believe 
in God.?° In any case, it is clear that he believes the idea of God to have 
another origin than inference. “No”, he concludes, “as to God, open 
your eyes—and your heart, which is also a perceptive organ—and you 
see Him.” 

In spite of this, Peirce declares also that he has carefully examined 
thirteen arguments for God and found something valid in each of 
them, though he suggests that some of them are not capable of leading 
to the conception of God involved in religion.1? How can Peirce admit 
arguments for what he has shown cannot be based upon argument? I 
do not believe there is here an incurable inconsistency. God may be 
directly though obscurely known, and the hypothesis that this is the 
case may be used as a premiss from which deductions may be made 
about the fundamental structure of our experience and knowledge." 
It will then appear whether the consequences agree with what we all 
admit to be true of experience and thought. Such reasoning is a way 
of clarifying already existent relations to objects, not a way of reach- 
ing new objects. It is one with the method of Peirce’s phenomenology, 
which only makes clear what everyone inevitably knows with some 
degree of clearness. The most remarkable implication of Peirce’s 
position that God is directly apprehended is that really He is a phe- 
nomenon; hence the almost complete silence concerning God which is 
a feature of Peirce’s discussions of phenomenology" is a strong indi- 
cation of an incompletely developed position. There is need for a con- 
sideration of the categories as applicable to an immediate datum which 
includes God, even though obscurely. 

That the notion of God is “anthropomorphic” Peirce does not deny.” 
But he holds that if by anthropomorphism is meant the doctrine that 
there is always some analogy between ourselves and other things, then 
the only alternative is the invalid assumption of things-in-themselves 
which, being wholly different from our nature and experience, are 
consequently unknowable and strictly unthinkable.’* The issue is be- 
tween a sufficiently critical anthropomorphism and uncritical ones, 
just as the issue is between critical and uncritical “common-sensisms”. 

6.162. 

” 1.127, 316, 2.24f., 760, 5.107, 6.503. For an early, seemingly later aban- 
doned, argument against the harmony of science with theism see 6.419. This 
passage precedes, and is perhaps incompatible with, tychism and the idea of 

But 1.364, 5.119. 6.502. 316, 5.212, 452, 536 
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In the case of God, whose analogy to us must, by definition, be of a 
uniquely remote kind, it is natural that our idea of this being should 
be vague.!? But Peirce, as we have seen, was not in the habit of sug- 
gesting an equation between the real and the readily knowable or 
intellectually manageable, just as he avoided the opposite extreme of 
supposing that the real may be absolutely unknowable or completely 
unmanageable by the human intellect. Somewhat similarly, he was able 
to admit his own inability to make much of aesthetics, while at the same 


_ time admitting and emphasizing the fundamental place of this study 


in the system of knowledge. What he could not more than slightly 
understand he thought others might find much more perspicuous; and 
what the whole human race can at best but dimly grasp he thought 
might none the less be real and, to some mind, intelligible. This is a kind 
of objectivity of attitude which not all who speak of objectivity, or of 
scientific rigor, are able to attain. That the human inability to grasp 
the divine is relative not absolute Peirce was bound by his own logical 
principles to hold. And he says that the success of science shows that 
we catch a fragment of God’s thought as constitutive of the structure 
of the universe. 

Yet there is something seriously amiss in Peirce’s sketch of his 
theological position, granting that it is intended to be no more than the 
merest sketch, and granting that there are limits to the clearness we can 
attain in such matters. The trouble is that at times he virtually substi- 
tutes for the idea of God that of the simply unknowable, the intellect- 
ually completely unmanageable, and that at other times he makes his 
doctrine of the vagueness of ultimate ideas an excuse for relaxing 
crticism in regard to theological doctrines which are not particularly 
vague, though they may be selfcontradictory or erroneous. In other 
words, he oscillates between an untenable extreme of his own theory 
of vague ideas, and an uncritical acceptance of doctrines which profess 
to be precise, but which are not perhaps consistent with his own 
logical and cosmological principles. 

On the one hand, Peirce says that all discussion of the divine omni- 
science or omnipotence is mere “gabble”.1* He derides those who 
doubt the goodness of God because the universe does not please “some 
silly scold”, or who speak as though Tom, Dick, or Harry could have 
any idea of what God ought to do.?® On the other hand, he defines God 
as the Ens Necessarium,?°deduces from this that He is disembodied 
spirit, and definitely and consistently denies that God “exists” if by 
that is meant, as in his terminology would be meant, that God interacts 
with other real things.2? Such a notion would be “fetichism”, he re- 
marks. In short, we find ourselves confronted with the traditional 
notion of God as sheerly absolute, too exalted and necessary and in- 
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dependent to be subject to influence from anything else. It is true that 
this idea is essentially negative, but its negations are definite, not 
vague. And we have to ask whether anything in Peirce’s philosophy 
justifies them. 

To say that God does not interact with other things is to say that 
He is not subject to Peirce’s category of “secondness” or reaction. Is 
this compatible with the ultimacy claimed for the categories? More- 
over, Peirce insists that without secondness there can be no “firstness” 
or “thirdness”, no quality or meaning or purpose, so that it is hard to 
see how the exemption of God from reaction could mean anything 
but the complete meaninglessness of the idea of God in terms of 
Peirce’s system. Moreover, is such a purely negative conception of God 
in conformity with Peirce’s defence of anthropomorphism? Give me, 
said Peirce, the natural anthropomorphic idea of the deity rather than 
the latest “patent absolute”. But what is the Ens Necessarium (as tradi- 
tionally interpreted) but such a patent absolute? As for fetichism, does 
not high religion, with its notion, of which Peirce explicitly approves, 
that God is love,?? necessitate, no less than primitive ritual, an inter- 
action between God and His creatures by which He is made joyous by 
their joy and sorrowful by their suffering? 

But tolerance for the theological tradition gets Peirce into other 
difficulties. If there is no action upon God, if He is necessary in all His 
nature, “impassive”, without accidents, to use the old terms, what can 
we make of Peirce’s tychism, or the doctrine that existence is a vast 
assemblage of contingencies or accidents? How are these accidental 
features related to God? If they belong to Him, He has accidents; if 
not, then He is less than all of reality, so not absolute after all. This 
is a paradox of old standing, but that is no reason for Peirce to have 
burdened himself with it. And in fact he manifests embarrassment 
here. He actually suggests that perhaps no other world than just the 
real one, with all its arbitrary aspects, is so much as possible, if God 
is omnipotent.?’ (Or else, he hints, the other possible worlds are all 
somehow actual.) In short we have Spinozism, the farthest from 
tychism it is possible to get. What is must be, what can be also in- 
evitably is. What God can create he does create. Otherwise He would 
not be absolute; for He would fail to do something which He is able 
to do, and therefore, since doing and being are inseparable, He would 
be less than He might be. (The traditional solution, other than this one, 
was to say that in God being is wholly independent of doing, so that 
God is all that He could be without doing all that He could do. His 
intrinsic potentiality was nil, while His extrinsic possibilities were 
inexhaustible—as though inventing such phrases gave assurance of 
meanings to correspond!) Seeing the difficulties of such notions, 
Peirce, in the same passage, throws up his hands and declares that all 


6.157, 287. * 6.509. 
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discussion of these problems is gabble. Perhaps it is, assuming that 
God is in all respects the absolute, in all aspects complete and perfect. 

In the same context Peirce suggests, in effect, that God is not the 
absolute. Omniscience, he says, may not mean that God knows every- 
thing. “For this thought is creative.”** Elsewhere we find the sug- 
gestion that the cosmic teleology, the teleology of evolution, is itself 
an evolutionary affair, a developing teleology—a very clear anticipa- 
tion of Bergson.*®* The implication of the two passages‘is that, as 
Tychism in any case seems to imply, the future is partially indetermin- 
ate so long as it is future, and therefore perfect knowledge, which 
knows all things as they are, will not know the future as a set of 
definite details—for the future is not such a set—but as a set of more 
or less indefinite potentialities which will through creative action 
(perhaps man’s as well as God’s) become some set of details or other, 
though there is no one such set which it is now destined to become. 
This too is an old doctrine, though not the main stream of the tradition. 
But if followed out it results in a definite alternative to the timeless 
absolute, in the idea of a being which, fetichism or no, genuinely inter- 
acts with other individuals, in short a really social deity, in an honest 
sense a God of love; and upon such an assumption Peirce’s categories 
and cosmology of contingent, evolving realities, composed of socially 
interactive feelings, becomes relevant to theology. And this social 
theology is also anthropomorphic in the critical sense which, according 
to Peirce, is the only way of escaping both uncritical anthropo- 
morphism and the empty notion of an unknowable or thing in itself, 
bare of all analogy to ourselves and our experience. It is not even 
required, for such a conciliation, to drop the definition of God as 
the “necessary being”, provided one guards against an ambiguity 
concealed in this definition, one of the most persistently overlooked 
and fatal of all double meanings. God may be necessary as to His 
existence, and as to some essential properties which identify Him as 
God, but He may also be subject to contingent properties or accidents. 
He may have an essence which exists necessarily and in absolute in- 
dependence of other things (and He may be the only being with 
such an essence), but how does this contradict the assumption that 
He has also accidental properties? From “some properties of God are 
necessary” to “all properties of God are necessary” there seems to be 
no logical path, and I believe it can be clearly shown that the two 
assertions are incompatible rather than essentially connected. There 
1s a whole nest of ambiguities of this type in the traditional idea of 
the absolute.2¢ 

An advantage of the foregoing idea of God is that it can really 


* 6.508. * 6.1568. 


36 
See my Beyond Humanism (Willett, Clark & Co., 1937), pp. 12-15, 41-44, 
49-50; and my Man’s Vision of God (Willett, Clark & Co., 1941). 
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make something of the requirement, which I believe Peirce was right 
in insisting upon, that God be no mere inference. For if God has a 
relative aspect He need not be purely transcendent of the space- 
time world. Peirce says that God is “not immanent in but creative 
of the world”. But how then can He be immanent in our experience, 
directly apprehended ?2* If He is so immanent, in what guise? Now | 
shall merely suggest here that space-time itself, as something above 
the human individual, is directly given (even though not with the 
sharpness necessary to settle mathematical problems like that of the 
accuracy of Euclidian geometry), and that this superindividual unity 
of space-time, when reflectively clarified, turns out to be an aspect 
of what we should expect the unity of God to be like. For it isa 
medium of impartiality making possible the social interrelations of 
finite beings. The past, for instance, is felt to be fixed as a realm 
of objective fact, but in our individual experiences memory is not 
fixed. Again, the space we occupy contains others on the same terms, 
From these and other indications we see that the unity of space-time, 
which seems directly intuited, is not the unity of our individual ex- 
periences. It seems to fall between things, to belong to none of them. 
But it must belong to something. What could it belong to but an in- 
clusive life having the unique property of being able to take upon 
itself all the modes of thought and feeling and quality, and thus to 
interrelate them without, in this multiplicity, losing its own identity 
and coherence? This may be very obscure as I have briefly stated it, 
but space-time is inclusive and is an obvious fact, and it can hardly 
be obvious that it is mo¢ an aspect of deity, provided we are not com- 
pelled to regard deity as entirely above change and extension, And 
this, I have suggested, we are by no means compelled to do.?* 

*For a clear statement of such direct apprehension, see 6.162. : 

* There is perhaps some difficulty in reconciling the idea of God as spatio- 
temporal with Peirce’s apparent attempt to derive space and time from an 
original chaos, “non-existent” but yet not nothing (1.480f., 6.180ff.). But 
one may hold that every item of existence (except God or space-time as 
such) is derivative, and yet not regard space-time as so. To the infinite 
collection of past events, new members can from all infinity have been added. 
Going back in thought into the past, one must conceive a continual subtrac- 
tion of items from existence. Existence run through backwards in time con- 
tains less and less determinate form, and thus seems to be approaching 
chaos; but, if the number of elapsed events is infinite, chaos is always 
infinitely remote. The one idéa of Peirce’s that seems definitely incompatible 
with the — I have taken is his notion that the laws of nature are getting 
more and more absolute, so that spontaneity, on which he (agreeing, as m 
so many things, with Bergson) admits consciousness and value depend, is 
forever diminishing. Is it true that this idea is required by his explanation of 
the origin of law, as the tendency of habit-taking to increase? One might 
seek escape by holding that particular strands of law are formed in this way, 
as a man’s habits are, but that an opposite tendency also exists, whereby 
monotony creates reaction, rebellion, leading to the destruction of habit, 
and the beginning of a new cycle of habit-taking. Peirce seemed almost un- 


aware of the existence of resistance to monotony, just as, in his doctrine 
that we are cells in the social organism and should renounce individuality m 
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I close with a question. Why did Peirce, who was so little bound by 
tradition, fall a victim to the old absolutistic paradoxes? Why did he 
push his doctrine of vague ideas to an extreme in theology, as he did 
not in ethics, aesthetics, or metaphysics, which he held should strive 
for clarity, however imperfectly they might expect to succeed? His 
admiration for Royce, “our American Plato” as he called him—partly 
due to the fact that Royce was the one metaphysician of his time with 
a taste for mathematics and exact logic, and partly, I suppose, due to 
the polished finish of Royce’s writing and system-making, contrasted 
to the rugged, disorganized style of Peirce’s compositions—may have 
strengthened his traditionalism in theology. (This admiration was not 
destroyed by his perception that you “could drive a coach and four” 
through some of Royce’s arguments!) But perhaps the main reason 
for his conservatism and confusion in theology was simply his pre- 
occupation with other matters, particularly natural science and logic. 
We must remember too that the tradition toward which he inclined 
with more tolerance than his principles justify had enjoyed an almost 
undisputed reign for a thousand years and more, and that most serious 
attacks upon it date since the time when Peirce reached his mature 
convictions. Of course there had been atheists and skeptics, and 
squabbles within theism, but what had scarcely occurred was any vigor- 
ous attempt to explore the possibilities of a theology which should 
take contingency and interaction and “love” seriously enough to apply 
them to God, by distinguishing between an essence and accidents (the 
latter partially passive to, or in reaction with, other things) in the 
divine nature. If Peirce had been a pioneer here, in addition to all 
his other prophetic innovations, so largely confirmed by twentieth- 
century trends, he would have been great indeed. But he is great 
enough as he is, all the more since not only did he himself throw out 
a clear hint as to the type of theology that might escape the paradoxes 
of the absolute, but his entire system seems almost as though designed 
to support such a non-absolutistic theism.?® 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
Tue University oF CHIcaco 


OCKHAM’S CONCEPTUALISM 


I‘ IS generally conceded that William of Ockham’s philosophical 

works were composed at different periods of his life. Although there 
1s some difference of opinion, most scholars agree to the early composi- 
tion of the first book of the Sentence-Commentary and to the relatively 


favor of social continuity, he forgot that relative discontinuity is also requi- 
site to existence, synechism indeed implying that continuity is absolute only 
if possibility as well as actuality be taken into account. 

this essay is the enlargement of a paper read before the American 
Philosophical Association, at Columbia University, December 20, 1930. 
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later composition of the Summa totius logicae, the Quodlibeta Septem, 
the Expositio aurea, and the Questiones super libros physicorum2 A 
verbal inconsistency between the earlier and later works could prima 
facie be best interpreted as a change of opinion on Ockham’s part. 
This is a view that has been adopted by several recent students of 
Ockham, and it has ample textual evidence for its support.? It is 
surprising, therefore, to find a current attempt to reconcile Ockham’s 
several views as to the nature of universal concepts. 

Mr. S. C. Tornay in his Ockham: Studies and Selections (La Salle, 
Illinois 1938) has asserted that Ockham’s several statements on this 
head merely express two different aspects of the same doctrine. This 
novelty is based on allegedly textual evidence and on an attempt to 
render Ockham’s several expressions of opinion consistent. I believe 
I can show that Mr. Tornay’s view in the matter is entirely without 
foundation. 

The view expressed in I Sentent., distinction II, question viii, is 
typical of Ockham’s first and definitely tentative attempt to explain 
the nature of a universal concept. Having to his own satisfaction dis- 
posed of all views which posit the real existence of the universal out- 
side the mind, he asks whether the universal concept has any existential 
being in the mind. That it has existential being (esse subjectivum) 
either simply as a quality of the mind or as something distinct from 
the act of understanding but nevertheless as a mental thing, is for 
him a probable opinion. Nevertheless he distinctly favors another view, 
namely, that the universal is a mental fiction which has representative 
being (esse objectivum) merely. Its being, Ockham said, consists in 
its being understood. The closest modern approximation to such a view 
would be the notion of logical content or pure meaning. The universal 
concept, on such a view, is a meaning rather than an existent, and 
thus has a kind of being peculiar to concepts, propositions, and chi- 
meras, differing from the last named only insofar as it corresponds 
to things outside the mind. The universal concept then, is a repre- 
sentative rather than an existential being. It is similar to the external 
existents for which it naturally substitutes in thought, but numerically 
and ontologically different therefrom. The connection between a uni- 
versal concept and its supposita is explicitly described in terms sug- 
gesting the comparability of the two.* Nevertheless this alleged simi- 
larity is very obscure, and Ockham never satisfactorily elucidated it. 
Yet that he held the view I have ascribed to him cannot be success- 
fully denied. And it is equally certain that he regards other probable 
views as exclusive alternatives to this one. The language of the 
Sentence-Commentary simply does not admit of a construction that 

*Hochstetter, Erich: Studien zur Metaphysik und Erkenntnislehre Wil- 
helms von Ockham (Berlin 1927) 1-12. 


* Hochstetter, o.c., pp. 90 ff. and Moody, E. A. The Logic of Wm. of 
Ockham (N.Y. 1935) 48-50. * 1. Sent. d. 2. q. 8. E-H. 
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would combine the several alternative and admissable interpretations 
of universal concepts into a more comprehensive view. That this is 
the case is further evinced by the use to which Ockham put his theory 
in Sent. I., d. 35. q. 5 G., where he employs the notion of representative 
being in order to refute the doctrine that universals exist ante rem 
in the mind of God. To have employed the notion in this connection 
when he either did not hold that it was the most preferable, or did 
not think that it excluded the view that universal concepts qua 
psychical facts have existential being, is hardly plausible. Let it suffice, 
then, that Ockham in the Sentence-Commentary maintained that the 
universal is a representative being merely, that its being consists solely 
in its being understood, and that it exists nowhere in rerum natura. 

The Quodlibeta Septem, the Summa totius logicae, and the Expositio 
aurea, make it equally plain that Ockham later preferred a view un- 
equivocally inconsistent with the position adopted in the Sentence- 
Commentary. In these works, he prefers to think that the universal 
concept is a quality of the mind and not distinct from the act of 
understanding but having existential being as a quality of the mind. 
The arguments which he urged in these works against the position of 
his earlier preference again make it plain that there was no question 
of a combination of the two views. 

Mr. Tornay’s position in the matter seems to be as follows: Ockham 
maintained (1) that the universal concept qua meaning has repre- 
sentative being, (2) that the universal concept qua psychical fact 
has existential being, and (3) although Ockham brought argu- 
ments against a theory of representative being (in works written after 
the Sentence-Commentary), these arguments are refutations of an 
erroneous theory of the universal concept taken as an idolum of its 
external referents.’ The initial plausibility of Mr. Tornay’s position 
depends on the alleged distinction between the theory of the concept 
as idolum and that of the concept as fictum or esse objectivum. This 
alleged distinction must be disposed of first. 

In the part of the Expositio aurea in which Ockham criticizes the 
theory that the universal is a representative being merely, he asserts 
that the theory holds “quod talia non sunt qualitates mentis verae 
nec sunt entia realia existentia subjective in anima, sed tantum 
sunt quaedam cognita ab anima ita quod esse eorum non est aliud 
quam ipsa cognosci, vel quaedam ficta secundum modum loquendi 
aliorum, et possent vocari idola secundum modum loquendi aliquorum.*® 
Now this passage alone is sufficient to prove (a) that there is but 
one view of the universal concept as a representative being, (b) that 
it is precisely the view for which Ockham formerly expressed prefer- 
ence, and (c) that it excludes the possibility of combination with the 
view that the universal is a quality of the mind. The expressions “tale 


131 note 47. 
aurea, prooem. lib. perierm. 
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idolum sive fictum” and “universale fictum vel idolum” are encountered 
elsewhere in the same discussion. The expression “tale idolum et 
fictum” occurs also in a passage of the Quaestiones super libros physi- 
corum which is almost identical in word and context with the discus- 
sion in Expositio aurea. These expressions put the matter beyond 
doubt: Ockham made no distinction between an erroneous theory of 
the idolum and a correct theory of the fictum. But even if he had done 
so, since both of the alleged theories would have had to maintain that 
universals “non sunt qualitates mentis”, each would have logically 
resisted combination with any view holding that universals “sunt 
qualitates mentis”. In all his later works Ockham definitely preferred 
the view that concepts have existential being and that their existential 
status is sufficient to make them capable of being natural signs for 
things outside the mind. 

Having disposed of the textual evidence, it may yet be asked 
whether the first two points of Mr. Tornay’s theory can still stand 
as a means of making all Ockham’s statements on the subject con- 
sistent. The fact that Ockham applies the formula “Frustra fit per 
plura, quod potest fieri per pauciora”, puts an end to this sort of 
speculation at once. The fact that Ockham employs the Law of Par- 
simony here makes it clear that, for him at least, the universal concept 
taken simply as psychical fact is better suited to serve as a sign 
naturally predicable of many similar things outside the mind and that 
the addition of a logical content is entirely superfluous. Nor is this all. 

The objections which Ockham brings to bear against the repre- 
sentative-being theory are really more serious. While it is enough to 
eliminate the fiction because it is a useless albeit innocuous detail of 
theory, it is quite another thing to invoke the Law of Parsimony in 
order to eliminate a meaningless or intrinsically obscure notion, In 
the Quodlibeta Septem,’ Ockham dwells on the fact that the repre- 
sentative being is superfluous. The same is true of the Summa totius 
logicae.2 The argument in the Expositio aurea and the Quaestiones 
super libros physicorum has a somewhat different character. Here the 
Law of Parsimony is used to eliminate the representative being not 
merely because it is superfluous and because the act of understanding 
saves whatever can be saved by the representative being, but also 
because of the obscurity inherent in the notion of a representative be- 
ing. In the first place the esse objectivum is difficult to conceive since 
it is nowhere in rerum natura; as being neither substance nor accident, 
it is almost impossible in principle to think of such a being. In the 
second place, such a being will differ more from any existing thing 
than any two existing things will differ from one another, since an 
ens rationis and an ens reale will differ from one another more than 
any two entia realia will differ from one another. Hence it will be 


* Quodlibet IV q. 19. Le m6 
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less adapted to serve as a natural sign than will the act of under- 
standing, which is more like the things for which it is to stand.® Thus 
there are two conclusions: The representative being is inherently ob- 
scure and less like the things for which it should stand. Hence the 
representative being is to be eliminated not merely because it is 
superfluous but also because it is an intrinsically vague notion. Thus 
it is superfluous because the explanation of natural symbolism can 
dispense with it, and useless also because it would not suffice for the 
purpose even in lieu of any alternative. It must be concluded that 
neither the letter nor the logic of Ockham’s considered opinion will 
bear the burden of Mr. Tornay’s interpretation. 

Mr. Tornay evidently desires to make Ockham’s statements about 
concepts as consistent as possible. Yet it may be fairly asked whether 
Ockham’s intellectual stature increases if we demand of his different 
works a consistency that is not there. Is it not just as well to allow 
him the same right as we allow to a living philosopher, the right 
to change his mind after a fuller consideration of the problem? In 
my opinion the method of taking chronology of works into account in 
critical exegesis which has been so fruitful in the study of other 
philosophers will prove equally fruitful in the study of William of 
Ockham. 


Jutius R. WEINBERG 
Tue University oF CINCINNATI 


Note 


The several statements which Ockham, in his later works, gives of his 
preference for the view that the universal concept exists subjective as an 
actus intelligendi do not verbally coincide with one another. 

1. In Quodlibet IV, q. xix, Ockham considers but tWo alternative views: 
either universal concepts are “entia ficta, quae tantum sunt objective in 
mente et nullibi subjective”, or they are “vere actus intelligendi”. Accepting 
the latter as the most likely view, he does not hesitate to say that universal 
concepts are “vere entia realia et sunt vere qualitates subjective existentes 
in anima”, 

2. In Summa totius logicae I, c. 12, and Expositio aurea (Prooem. libri 
perierm.), Ockham considers three alternatives: the two already mentioned 
in Quod! IV, q. xix, and the third that the universal concept may be a qual- 
ity or accident of the soul having esse subjectivum and being distinct from the 
actus intelligendi. Here he has to deny that the universal concept is a qual- 
ity distinct from the actus intelligendi. This is not to deny that the universal 
concept is a quality in every sense, for he earlier expressly said that one view 
is “quod ipsa qualitas existens subjective in anima esset ipsamet intellectio”.” 
and, as I have shown, this was the view of his later preference. It is only 
as “aliqua qualitas animae distincta realiter ab actu intelligendi”™ that Ock- 

is denying that the universal concept is a quality. In several places he 

*Expositio Aurea, prooem. libri perierm.; Quaestiones super libros physi- 
corum, Paris Bibl. nat. ms, lat. 17841. fol. 3'a: 6°, 7°. ? ‘ 

ent. I. d. 2. q. 8. Q. “ Expositio Aurea, Prooem libri perierm. 
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describes the actus intelligendi as qualitas animae or qualitas mentis.* 

The slight verbal differences among the several statements of his later view 
are, therefore, no occasion for supposing any incoherence on Ockham’s part 
in the present matter. 


HARTMANN’S APRIORISM 


ICOLAI HARTMANN’S Ethics is methodologically important 


for a number of reasons, not the least of which concerns his 
consistent stress upon the particularity and plurality of values, 
He criticizes both the hedonistic and the idealistic selfrealization 
schools of ethical thought because they assume certain unities in 
the sphere of evaluation, prior to thorough exploration of the manifold 
phenomena of the moral life. Before commencing his own investigation 
he assumes, with Nietzsche, that we know neither the manifoldness of 
the evaluational consciousness, nor its possible forms of connection. 
But only in exploration of that manifoldness may we hope to evoke the 
implicit connections which may be there. Not all similarities of value 
are similarities of the same sort, and the final nexus among all values 
must therefore, Hartmann implies, constitute a multidimensional mani- 
fold. Hierarchical order supervenes upon merely serial order. 

2. This manifold is not, as Hartmann explains it, a logical manifold. 
It is not a deductive system. The lower values do not presuppose the 
higher but the higher presuppose the lower. The characters of the so 
called “essences” which are located at particular points in the ideal 
scheme of variations are not merely positional. The essences are not 
forms of definiteness as possibilities for actuality, but are “material”. 

3. This strange doctrine of the material a priori concerns much 
more than the relations among tertiary qualities. From some considera- 
tion of its broader implications may best be derived some judgment 
about its methodological validity for the theory of values itself. 

Hartmann, then, asserts that the Kantian categories of Causality 
and Reciprocity are concrete or “material” principles. They are not 
formal categories of physical relation, nor laws for the understanding 
of such relations. These categories are, as it were, qualities of connec- 
tion which get exemplified in physical processes. They are, therefore, 
not formal, but “material’”.? 

When Hartmann goes on to urge that even the constructive prin- 
ciples of narrower scope within a geometrical system are “material”, 
and only the principles that apply to all figures whatsoever are purely 
formal, it becomes clear that there is some confusion. “Materiality” 
as possible content, and “Materiality” as definiteness of applicability, 


seem to be used without distinction. Furthermore, the Aristotelian 


dictum that form and matter are relative seems to be misapplied, in the 


™ Summa totius logicae I. c. 17; c. 40; Sent. I. d. 2. q 
*N. Hartmann, Ethics, translated y Stanton Coit. * ew York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1932), I 8 Op. cit. I 168. 
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statements about the nature of geometry.’ And the supposed analogy 
between particular descriptive categories and particular rules of geo- 
metrical construction seems highly equivocal. 

4. The theory of the affective apriorism of the sense of value, which 
develops Pascal’s notion concerning an objective “ordre du cceur”,* 
is only a special application of the more general theory of material 
apriorism. But some arguments may be considered on their own merits, 
despite prior doubts, and for the moment the general epistemology 
may be set aside. 

In discussing values as essences, Hartmann urges that neither sub- 
ject nor object as directly given in an evaluational situation is the 
source of the values as they appear. If tertiary qualities are in ques- 
tion, and I can interpret the issue in no other way, one may ask: 
“In what sense is any given object of common sense regarded as that 
from which its properties flow ?” 

But perhaps by origin Hartmann means not historical source, but 
phenomenal locus. The value involved in a situation may not be 
visualized as adhering either to subject or to object. It may be a 
property of the development of the whole situation, But recognition 
that such is sometimes the correct phenomenal description involves no 
special doctrine of the a priori. 

If, then, “source” is meant, after all, it may be meant that in the case 
of situations in which the intuited value adheres neither to subject nor 
to object, but in a form-quality in the interaction, we must regard a 
material a priori as the origin of the quality in question. But I cannot 
see how the mere complexity of such situation should make any differ- 
ence in the principle involved in our first alternative. 

Hartmann urges that of all objects that have value, it is true to say 
that their existence is complete and undiminished without the value. 
But surely this means objects as abstracted from activity-situations, and 
that certain types of structure among non-evaluational qualities may be 
transferred from one situation to another. It may be said that the “com- 
plete” actuality in question is an abstraction. But then no a priori would 
have to be evoked to explain how tertiary qualities become “attached”. 

5. The questions concerning qualities of complexes of things or 
processes have certain formal characteristics in common with ques- 
tions concerning complex patterns of enjoyment, and their relations 
to hierarchies of value. 

Hartmann adopts, in the main outlines, Max Scheler’s view that 
the “higher” values depend for realization upon the realization of 
“lower” ones, The a priori relations are supposed to be nonlogical 
and absolute, although here a question of types seems to be involved. 
Moral choices, for instance, require something as object of the de- 
cision, ie. some utile, aesthetic or logical alternatives. 


* Op. cit. I 169. * Op. cit., 1 177. 
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It may be urged, however, that just as general morale depends on 
satisfactory special fulfilments, also the most intense or pure special 
affects are as a matter of fact realized only in a most integral structure 
having some whole-quality. And so far as logical description of the 
relation of types on categorial grounds is concerned, all members of 
such a logical system presuppose all the rest. For their characters 
in such a system are purely positional. Thus both the psychological and 
the logical statements regarding lower and higher values involve 
reciprocity rather than the unidirectional dependence of material 
apriorism. 

6. In considering values as essences, Hartmann urges that our 
knowledge that such and such is useful or agreeable involves some 
nonempirical source of knowledge concerning the useful and the 
agreeable as such.5 

It is certainly true that, in the experiencing of agreeable situations, 
feeling and judgment are not abstracted each from each. True, in com- 
paring cases of the utile, dimensions of similarity are presupposed, and if 
Hartmann had urged merely this, it might be accepted with the under- 
standing that if any a priori be involved it is none other than a 
cognitive a priori. Cognition of affective relations may be a creative 
process, that is, identities of directional variation on the phenomenal 
level may be organic artifacts. 

7. Finally Hartmann urges that life is intolerable as “mere life”’ 
Only the good life is lived with dignity. “Mere life” is supposed to 
be mere actuality, minus values. Life is said to be willingly surrendered 
in the effort to realize anticipated goods which are neither felt in antici- 
pation nor meant to adhere to the ego involved. Therefore appraisal of 
value is said to “precede experience”, and loyalty to transcend egoism. 

This granted, one might still urge that the appraisal in question need 
not be correct. Happy some martyrs not to have lived to see their dreams 
come true! And ego-transcending functions also express the ego, 
and may be enjoyed as expressive. The ego in turn, as enduring pat- 
tern of activities, may in some instances be enjoyed as expressive of 
some ideal archetype, as postulated, or as projected without delibera- 
tion, and to my mind, this indicates no more than that impulse-egoism 
is ego-egoism only in a verbal sense. 

8. In brief conclusion, this analysis will support Hartmann’s proposi- 
tions that (a) the theory of evaluation should rest upon thorough 
phenomenological exploration, (b) the findings may be ordered to an 
hierarchical system that is at once logically valid, and in accord with the 
psychology of the evaluating person (as unique individual, or as repre- 
sentative.) The analysis, however, tends strongly to reject all the other 
principal contentions as invalid, or untrue, or obscure, and in many 
cases liable to more than one of those criticisms. 

Rosert F, CREEGAN 


CuMBERLAND UNIVERSITY 


* Op. cit. I 186. Op. cit. I 187. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Nature of Thought. By Branp BLansHArD. New York, The Mac- 

millan Company, 1940. Vol. I, pp. 654; Vol. II, pp. 532. 

These volumes ought to be placed on the ‘must’ list of reading by 
all who are seriously interested in their subject-matter. They present 
one of the most significant discussions of that subject-matter of recent 
years. As the author himself recognizes, the point of view advocated is 
essentially that of the so-called idealistic tradition. But, so far from 
being a mere restatement of that tradition, this survey amounts to a 
constructive reconsideration of it. And current discussions are handled 
with such acumen and thoroughness that the issues are everywhere 
sharpened. Whether one agrees or disagrees with the analysis, it is 
throughout enlightening and challenging. For my part, I know of no 
more clear and helpful formulation of the tradition nor of any more 
searching evaluation of current counter-constructions in the fields of 
logical and epistemological inquiries. 

The polemical side of Blanshard’s argument is comprehensive and, 
in my opinion, sound in principle. Behaviorists, pragmatists and realists 
are all called to account; and if the account is to stand, the balance 
is from their several points of view decidedly on the debit side. Nor 
should those who are prone to assume that necessity and implication 
are manageable in terms of habituation or of formal definition over- 
look the painstaking analysis of these matters here offered. As I 
think the analysis convincingly shows, the manipulations of empiricism 
and of abstract formalism do serious violence to the complexities of 
the subject-matter; within these complexities meaning runs deep, 
and meaning is far too fundamental a feature of cognitive experience 
to be arbitrarily foreshortened by epistemological theories. The pun- 
gent clarity with which Blanshard has shown all of this constitutes 
not the least valuable contribution of his fruitful volumes. 

The author’s constructive statement is everywhere fresh and direct 
and rich in concrete detail. It leaves little to be desired either in clarity 
or comprehensiveness, and I have learned much from it. But I find 
here a thesis which seems to me dubious, And since that thesis is 
fundamental, I am compelled to dwell upon my difficulty. 

The thesis in question is stated as follows: “Thought in its essence 
is an attempt to attain, in the sense of achieving identity with, a 
special end of its own. The relation between idea and object must be 
conceived teleologically, as the relation of that which is partially 
realized to the same thing more fully realized. When we say that an 
idea is of an object, we are saying that the idea is a purpose which 
the object alone would fulfil, that it is a potentiality which this object 
alone would actualize, a content informed by an impulse to become this 
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object. Its nature is hence not fully intelligible except in the light of 
what it seeks to become. Mind, in taking thought, attempts to pass 
beyond its present experience to what it would be but is not yet, and 
so far as it has the thought of this end, it already is the end in posse, 
The idea is thus both identical with its object and different from it, 
It is identical in the sense in which anything that truly develops 
is identical with what it becomes. It is different in the sense in which 
any purpose partially realized is different from the same purpose 
realized wholly” (I 473). 

This statement is said (518) to be identical with Royce’s doctrine 
of the external and the internal meaning of ideas. Now, as I have 
undertaken to show in some detail elsewhere (The Idealistic Argu- 
ment in Recent British and American Philosophy, 42ff.), Royce’s 
formulation is open to two interpretations in one of which it is sound 
but in the other erroneous, and Royce’s metaphysical construction by 
means of the doctrine is vitiated by the latter interpretation. Blan- 
shard’s formulation, though in somewhat different terms, seems to me 
to retain the ambiguity in principle and to lead to the same un- 
fortunate result. And this, to my mind, is the main weakness of his 
position. 

There is here no space to develop this criticism at length, but the 
following remarks may indicate some of the details. In his attempt 
to establish the doctrine of ontological monism, Blanshard rests his 
case primarily, though of course not exclusively, on the contention 
that the ultimate end of thought is precisely such an all-inclusive 
system as the doctrine describes. “The immanent end of thought is 
a system at once all-perfect and all-embracing” (II 449); “The ulti- 
mate object of thought . . . is an all-inclusive system in which every- 
thing is related internally to everything else” (II 453); “The world 
could be counted intelligible only if it were a system, all-inclusive and 
perfectly integrated, and ... such integration would be achieved only 
if the parts were internally related” (II 475). To be sure, this is 
not the only sort of argument which is advanced in support of the 
conclusion; a wealth of empirical considerations is also marshalled. 
But it is the sort of argument which is supposed to establish the 
important disjunction: either ontological monism or an unintelligible 
world. 

Now the conception of the relation between idea and object defined 
in the quotation above, in the only interpretation of it which seems to 
me tenable, does not warrant this conclusion. Merely because the ob- 
ject is held to be the “actualization” of the idea is no warrant for 
asserting that the object must be an all-inclusive system. If the 
object happens toebe that sort of system, then by hypothesis only that 
sort of system will in the end satisfy and be intelligible; if it happens 
not to be that sort of system, however, there is in the hypothesis no 
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warrant for concluding that it cannot be intelligible. If thought is 
its end “in course of realization”, and if “the inner end of thought, i.e., 
intellectual satisfaction, coincides with the outer end, the revelation of 
its object” (II 428), then of course the object revealed will satisfy 
thought and thought will find its satisfaction in the object revealed. 
But what the nature of that object is, other than its systemic char- 
acter, must await the revelation; there is nothing in the relationship 
which warrants any a priori assertion about the structure of the ob- 
ject, except that it must be systemic. 

All of this is based on the assumption that the structure of the 
object is logically prior to the “actualization” of the idea and not 
vice versa. And this assumption seems to me the only alternative to 
the identification of thinking with wishful thinking. But Blanshard 
sometimes speaks of “thought as such” (II 291), and in the argument 
above he seems to be speaking of this sort of thought and its re- 
lation to an ‘ideal’ object (II 453). At any rate, it is only this way 
of speaking which gives weight to the argument. This conception of 
thought, however, I would hold to be inconsistent with the view ad- 
vocated; for that view, in the only interpretation in which it seems 
to me acceptable, entails the conclusion that “thought as such” is 
mere verbiage. If the satisfaction of thought coincides with the revela- 
tion of the object and if the thought in question is what is exhibited in 
specific acts of thinking, as would certainly be the case if thought has 
anything to do with ‘ideas’ as defined, then there is no “ideal of 
thought” in the abstract. Because of the author’s very careful and 
extended analysis of ideas, for which I have the greatest respect, I 
hesitate even to suggest that confusion yet remains with reference 
to the relation between thought and ideas. On the other side, however, 
apart from such confusion his continued insistence on the possibility of 
determining important ontological features of “the immanent end of 
thought” merely by appealing to thought’s “satisfaction” before the 
eventuality of its “actualization” remains to my mind a flat self- 
contradiction. 

I have dwelt on this difficulty because of the fundamental character 
of the points at issue. The possibility remains, of course, that the diffi- 
culty is of my own making. If so, I must be blind to one aspect of the 
tradition (cf. The Idealistic Argument 451 ff.). And all I can say in 
my defense, apart from admitting my inability to follow the argu- 
ment, is that the theory of thought in question is not as sound as I 
have all along been convinced it is. 

But whatever may be said of my criticism, there can hardly be 
two opinions of the value of Blanshard’s volumes. In them he has 
brought the entire field of contemporary epistemological discussion 
under a scrutiny which is at once thorough and eminently sane. 


G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 
CoRNELL UNIvERSITY 
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The Ways of Things. A Philosophy of Knowledge, Nature, and Value. 
By Wo. Peprerett Montacue. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc, 
1940. Pp. xviii, 712. 

Mr. Montague’s book is a welcome addition to the body of American 
philosophy. Written from the standpoint of realism, in the medieval 
sense of that term, it is devoted to ontology, in which epistemology 
finds a subordinate part; but there is hardly a philosophical topic which 
is not discussed. His interests are extraordinarily wide, and range all 
the way from the fourth dimension to the question of heredity, from 
democracy to the Trinity; and to all of these varied topics he manages 
to impart a freshness of viewpoint and an excitement. 

In Part I, there is little of interest for the professional reader. It is 
what it pretends to be: an introduction to philosophy for the beginner. 
Part II, and by far the greater bulk of the book, is an assemblage of 
original contributions, of “experiments in philosophy”, papers and 
essays collected from meetings and journals, frequently highly tech- 
nical in nature. The popular audience of the first part would be 
baffled by the second; while the professorial audience of the second 
part would be bored by the first. The presence of elementary material 
at the beginning and of questions at the end of the work suggest that 
Mr. Montague’s valuable labors in philosophy have been disguised as 
a textbook, possibly by the publisher. This is a pity, for Mr. Montague 
is clearly capable of writing both extremely lucid and engaging texts 
and of making important contributions to technical philosophy, to say 
nothing of distinguishing between them. 

Mr. Montague’s writing is always charming and not infrequently 
acute. He sees, for instance, that Santayana’s novelty of thought is 
due to a novelty of language, “The language of Platonism being em- 
ployed to describe a situation that is ordinarily described in the lan- 
guage of Nominalism” (257). Unlike the other New Realists, Mr. 
Montague seems to hold with the early G. E. Moore and with White- 
head that values are not subjective but have an ontological being 
independent of their apprehension. If there is a criticism of Mr. 
Montague’s turn of thought, apart from the organization of this vol- 
ume, it is that he sublates difficult problems too easily. Witness his 
solution of modern politics: capitalism for those who can afford it, 
communism for those who need it. Nevertheless, he holds the synoptic 
view of philosophy, so needed today, in which general theory embraces 
many specific interests, so that neither the most general nor the most 
particular aspects of the philosophic subject-matter are neglected. 


JAMES FEIBLEMAN 
New Orveans, La. 
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The Arts and the Art of Criticism. By THroporE MEYER GREENE. 

Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. xxx, 690. 

In this book Professor Greene makes of himself a messenger of 
intellectual good will, travelling, like Bacon’s imagination, between 
two separated areas of the globe of knowledge: philosophical criticism 
of the arts and detailed apprehension of aesthetic data. In his own 
words, he has tried “to steer a middle course between the Scylla of 
theory divorced from fact and the Charybdis of isolated fact unil- 
luminated by interpretative generalization” (vii). For the education 
of the narrow theorist he furnishes a section of plates containing 299 
illustrations, all supplied with appropriate comment in the text; and 
for the narrow factualist, an elaborate chart of powerful abstract 
categories. Perhaps through a consciousness of professional bias to- 
ward generalization, Mr. Greene has been particularly careful in the 
notation and use of facts. “My effort has been rather to establish a 
factual basis for philosophical theory”, he says, than to develop a 
metaphysic(x). Many specialists in the various arts helped him in 
the collection of data, so that he offers his work as to an unusual 
extent the product of collaboration. He also thinks of himself as a 
pioneer. His volume is “the log of a first voyage of discovery over 
relatively uncharted seas” (x). 

The book falls into two main parts: the analysis of the work of art 
as such and an empirical deduction of the critical terms appropriate 
to art. The analysis follows the familiar tripartite division of a work 
of art into matter, form, and content. These three aspects of the 
indissoluble essence the author considers in specific relation to each 
of the six selected major arts, these arts themselves, again, constitut- 
ing three basic groups: music, the dance, and architecture being the 
abstract arts; sculpture and painting, the representational; and litera- 
ture, the symbolic. As tools in operation, the grand divisions of matter, 
form, and content, are much refined upon. The matter of art, qua 
medium, presupposes a sub-matter, which is as yet unrelated to the 
work in hand. For example, the architect takes over the brick or steel 
of the engineer as his raw stuff, and transmutes it into medium when 
he selects and arranges it with a view to his final desired effect. 
Matter is dual in a second sense. The stuff of art, whether raw or 
arranged, may be either physical substance or idea: for artists shape 
meanings as well as sensuous elements. Painting claims as material, on 
the meaning side, any object or event in nature or human experience 
that the artist may choose to represent or symbolize. This secondary 
matter becomes veritable medium when the artist intuits the avail- 
ability of the subject to a particular form of pictorial revelation. 

The refinement of ‘form’ demands research into all types of artistic 
units and relations. Units may be either ‘ideas’ or ‘elements’, ideas 
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being relatively selfcontained, as doorways or columns in buildings, or 
figures in music; elements being dependent fragments, as tones in music 
or drapery folds in sculpture. Relations are classified in terms of the 
kind of unit they relate. On a larger scale, types of formal organiza- 
tion depend on the degree of implication with the primary medium. 
There are ‘manners of treatment’ which have to be interpreted in direct 
relation to the medium, as the trabeated or arcuated manner in archi- 
tecture. ‘Compositional patterns’ normally respect the peculiar medium 
employed, but transcend its limits, being identical with the total plan 
of the work. Three categories assist the analysis of form in its widest 
context and are indifferent to special medium: simplicity, integration, 
and rhythm. 

In his section on ‘content’ Mr. Greene takes his stand with those 
who believe that all art expresses or communicates. It says something 
about the world beyond its own borders. Art so conceived has a certain 
kinship with science, for the scientist also communicates an interpre- 
tation of reality. The artist’s temperament draws him, it is true, to- 
ward a certain aspect of the nature of things, viz., their individuality 
and value. Since the artist reports things in their flavor and color, 
amiability or hostility, he supplements the scientist whose cold account 
deals with general structure and abstract entities. The artist might 
be thought of as a scientist whose field is reality sub specie humanitatis. 
In analysing ‘content’ as it breaks up into specific kinds for the major 
arts, the author is concerned to show that the valued individual 
presented by art has universal overtones. For example, in Watteau’s 
Gilles, the selfportrait (individual) is at the same time a painterly 
disquisition on the middle station of human nature at large—a station 
at once dignified and ridiculous (universal) (293). 

In Part IV, “The Principles of Criticism”, the author submits three 
points of view from which criticism may proceed: the historical, re- 
creative, and judicial; also five categories of appraisal for works of 
art: beauty, perfection, integrity, truth, and greatness. Beauty is re- 
stricted to formal surface agreeableness. Perfection is made to mean 
the complete fulfillment of the artist’s intention; integrity, the coher- 
ence of artistic members; truth, correspondence with reality plus con- 
sistency; and greatness, the weight of the utterance of the work in 
terms of an ultimate philosophy. 

The book should of course be judged in terms of its intention, 
which, in spite of impressive bulk and quantity of detail, is modest. 
The author wished to draw the criticism of the arts toward the rigors 
of logic and the breadth of general philosophy by a trial exhibition 
of philosophical criticism in the loyal service of artistic facts and 
aesthetic experience. If anything, he has been oversolicitous in letting 
the Masters of the Particular speak to and through him, so that at 
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times he seems the instructed representative of specialists instead of 
free thinker. Even so, his work merits great praise for the concrete- 
ness of its method. One can only admire a conscience which con- 
strained substantial coverage of six major arts and after that warned 
of possible distortion of the argument because of neglect of Oriental 
art and the cinema! In his deduction of categories Mr. Greene dis- 
plays an equal meticulousness. He cannot hope to have been exhaustive 
in his enumeration of critical terms, he says, and yet he has ob- 
viously spared no pains in reviewing the possible ways of placing and 
reflecting on a work of art. And his delimitations of terms are in 
many cases precise. For example, he is very careful to denote sharply 
such loose and flowing favorites of aesthetic rhetoric as ‘beautiful’, 
‘great’, and ‘expressive’. 

Since the book is presented as floating, free and unfinal, in the 
middle air between fact and theory, the suggestion that it lacks system- 
atic character may seem irrelevant. But its aim does not seem to be 
quite definite and single, and this not simply through unwillingness 
to be concerned too deeply with metaphysical foundations. Mr. Greene 
has his Many and his One. But his Many are declared, while his One, 
in spite of frequent references to it, remains obscured like an un- 
known god. Not but what Mr. Greene dwells on the dangers of ab- 
straction in dealing with art. “We must continually remind ourselves 
that the aspects of art which we are considering seriatim have no 
artistic being in isolation from one another. The ultimate fact in all 
aesthetic theory is the completed work of art in all its concreteness 
and organic unity” (126). But the force of his analytical method seems 
stronger than his power of synopsis. Categories are furnished, again 
and again, which we are warned not to treat as absolute independents, 
or with the commonplace connotation, but in some distinctive way. 
For example, primary matter, for art, is not bare sense-material; it 
must be taken as the artist feels and wills. Form must not be inter- 
preted as mere external pattern; it must be form as the artist wills 
to use it for his individual utterance. Truth is not the truth of science ; 
it is the peculiar truth that the artist’s special endowment fits him 
to communicate. Thus tools of analysis are being constantly forged, 
and then almost immediately altered or pulled away in some direction 
or by some power that remains vague to the end. 

The unknown god of this book surely is the imagination, and with- 
out a development of this function as the presiding unity in art, 
any theory of art, even one in tentative essay form, must seem in some 
Measure incomplete and undirected. The treatment of artistic truth 
illustrates the point best. One knows in a vague way what the author 
is fighting for and one sympathizes with him. He is not content to 
leave art standing as arbitrarily constructed surface-form. We can 
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learn from art about the nature of things; for example, novels may 
teach us as well or better about the ways of men than psychology. But 
why and how, one does not sufficiently understand. Truth is deeply 
associated in the normal mind with reason and science; and compari- 
sons, with the aid of attributes and examples, are not enough to set 
up another kind of truth for the philosophical understanding. Artistic 
truth remains for the reader negative as related to science, but un- 


clear in its positive source. One needs to know the nature of the’ 


imagination first; then let such consequences for imagination’s re- 
lation to truth flow forth as may. Now the imagination is presumably 
first of all creation, not description. Art is fiction—something made 
or brought into being. If the imagination does its work well, it brings 
to light all sorts of facts and truths in the process, becapse the imagina- 
tive genius which creates is, throughout its human existence and con- 
temporaneously with its business of making, more than commonly 
impressionable to all ranges of being, from the nuances of sound to 
the quality of divine justice, and more than commonly endowed with 
plastic power in presentation. Bacon’s distinction between the poet 
and the scientist is a primary truth even though stated with the 
overemphasis of epigram: that a poet gives us a more perfect order 
and a more beautiful variety than nature has; that poetry accom- 
modates the shows of things to the desires of the mind, whereas reason 
buckles and bows the mind to the nature of things. One can find 
truth in art as one can find morality in a scientist, but when one in- 
vestigates the honesty of a scientist, one is not moving in the circle 
of science. The effect in the book of the lack of control by the 
unifying concept of the imagination is illustrated in the following 
sentence (217): “A poem that is metrically unified though chaotic in 
subject-matter is, at least metrically, a work of art, however grave 
may be its interpretative deficiencies”. In the expression “at least 
metrically, a work of art” the deplored tendency toward abstract think- 
ing about art seems to give some evidence of itself. 

Is not the comparison of architecture to frozen music normally at- 
tributed to Schelling (or in the second instance to Goethe) rather 
than to Ruskin (72)? 


KATHARINE GILBERT 
DuKe UNIVERSITY 


Rousseau and Burke. A Study of the Idea of Liberty in Eighteenth- 
century Political Thought. By ANNrz Marion Ossorn. London, 
New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. xi, 272. 
This book is a carefully documented study of Burke and Rousseau 

designed to show that “there was no important divergence of opinion 

on the question of fundamental principles” between the two men, At 
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the same time the author gives full weight to the many differences 
between them and particularly to the adverse opinion of Rous- 
seau’s political writings held by Burke and vigorously expressed 
by him. The similarity has often been pointed out, as well as the 
paradox of thus comparing two men whose experience and whose 
opinions were in many respects so very much opposed. The difficulty 
of maintaining the essential similarity of Burke with Rousseau is in 
distinguishing with any clarity or validity between what is to count as 
a fundamental principle and what as a comparatively unimportant 
detail. In fact this distinction can hardly be supported except upon 
some general conception of the general drift of modern political phi- 
losophy. The similarity between Burke and Rousseau is interesting and 
important, yet by one of those paradoxes that often occur in writing 
the history of philosophy it lies less in the comparison of particular 
texts than in a common relationship of the two men to the thought 
that preceded them and to that which followed them. Their dis- 
similarities to Locke and their relationships to Kant and Hegel are 
an important part of their similarities to each other. The likeness 
between Rousseau and Burke consists largely of the fact that their 
thought represents a critical point in one of the important changes 
of phase that modern thought has passed through. . 

The weakness of the book lies in its failure thus to place Burke 
and Rousseau in a clearly conceived scheme of development. Its 
strength lies in its careful citation of the texts and its numerous quo- 
tations from them. Yet when the author comes in her sixth chapter 
to. list the similarities of principle between Burke and Rousseau, the 
principles are so very vague that they seem to be such as must be 
shared by men of good will in all times and places. The “demand for 
liberty” and the “resolute opposition to tyranny”, “the fulfillment of 
man’s spiritual nature” as “the supreme end of the state”, and an 
“essentially religious” outlook on life, are tags that can mean any- 
thing or nothing, and have never been absent, in some form, from 
political philosophy. On the other hand, the author passes very lightly 
over the fundamental contradictions in Rousseau’s presentation of the 
“supremacy of the state” and also over the practical implications of 
Burke’s presumption that government by the Whig oligarchy embodied 
“the operation of justice and virtue”. Throughout the author leans 
heavily upon a Neo-Hegelian interpretation of Rousseau, derived per- 
haps chiefly from the writings of C. E. Vaughan, but with no adequate 
appreciation of many implications which may be carried by that 
philosophy. Hence there is little plausibility, and no finality, in the 
judgment that the principles of Rousseau and Burke are “basic in the 
great democracies of the world today ... and are being challenged 
by the totalitarian states” (ix). Even democracy has no monopoly of 
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history, and the theory of the totalitarian states can appeal, if it 
chooses, to the General Will and the “total alienation”: of individual 
rights and the wisdom of “forcing men to be free”. The changes in the 
direction of political thought that make it profitable to compare Burke 
and Rousseau brought about conceptions of the state from which 
totalitarianism no less than present ideas of democracy emerged. If one 
disapproves the one and approves the other, it is not because of their 
history but because of their relations to values presently appre- 
hended. 


Georce H. SABINE 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


From Descartes to Kant. Readings in the Philosophy of the Renais- 
sance and Enlightenment. By T. V. and Marjorie GRENE. 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. viii, 900. 


A History of Modern Philosophy. By W1Lt1AM Wricut. New 

York, The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. xvi, 634. 

Two texts have long dominated the teaching of the history of 
philosophy, Rand’s Modern Classical Philosophers and Rogers’ A Stu- 
dent’s History of Philosophy. Each has reigned long and worthily; 
each has appeared in revised editions; each has educated more than 
one generation. The appearance of two new texts within a few months 
of one another makes us suddenly realize how much those famous 
texts have aged! In Smith and Grene’s From Descartes to Kant and 
Wright’s A History of Modern Philosophy the supremacy of Rand 
and Rogers in the field of modern philosophy is seriously challenged. 
These new books are more comprehensive in scope, each within the 
field of its type of text. Both have the advantage of being con- 
temporary. 

Many teachers of the history of philosophy are persuaded that we 
should endeavor so far as possible to place in the hands of our stu- 
dents the source-material. Students should, they say, read the philoso- 
phers themselves rather than about them, and they should discover 
for themselves the significance of the writings that constitute the 
material of this course. From Descartes to Kant is a new attempt to 
make one part of this material available. Wherever possible whole 
works have been chosen: Descartes’ Meditations, Berkeley’s Three 
Dialogues, Kant’s Prolegomena. Elsewhere the selections are liberal 
and well chosen, indeed only an examination of the table of contents 
will give an adequate idea of the value of this volume. It includes 
more than 100 pages from Hobbes (70 from The Leviathan); 110 
pages of Locke’s Essay; and more than 150 pages from Hume's 
Treatise. 

Each teacher has, however, his own convictions regarding the se- 
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lections which should be included in readings from modern philoso- 
phers. It is impossible to please all. In the judgment of the present 
writer (based on actual experience with the book in the classroom) 
the short excerpts from Erasmus, Galileo, Bacon, and Newton, should 
have been omitted; and in their place the editors should have included 
Book II of Spinoza’s Ethic plus the Appendix to Book IV, and pas- 
sages from Kant'’s Critique of Practical Reason. It is difficult to under- 
stand the complete omission of Hegel from the scope of this book. 
Introductory and expository contributions by editors, good as they 
are here, are pedagogically unnecessary and passages from Hegel 
might well be substituted for them, The best feature of this volume 
is its clear attempt to present a continuous argument in metaphysics, 
epistemology, .and ethics, from Descartes to Kant. We know of no 
other book that has done this so well, 

Many other teachers are persuaded that we should endeavor so far 
as possible to give our students a thorough knowledge of names, dates, 
lives, chief works, doctrines, and movements. Wright’s book starts 
with St. Thomas, Nicholas of Cusa, Paracelsus, Machiavelli, and 
Bruno; and proceeds through the long line of the philosophic great 
and not-so-great. A list of the men included in the chapter on the 
Enlightenment will give some idea of the comprehensiveness of this 
volume: Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Adam Smith, Price, Hartley, Priest- 
ley, Voltaire, Diderot, Condillac, Helvetius, La Mettrie, Holbach, 
Rousseau, Wolff, Lessing, Herder, Reid, Samuel Johnson, Jonathan 
Edwards, and Thomas Paine. And it concludes with full-length chap- 
ters on Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Comte, John Stuart Mill, Spencer, 
Royce, James, Dewey, Bergson, and Alexander. For those who wish 
to study the history of modern philosophy as one would the history 
of modern science or the history of English literature, for informa- 
tion, we have encountered no book as good as this to place in the 
hands of undergraduates. With comprehensiveness it combines a clarity 
of exposition and a vitality of discussion which are admirable. 

It is certainly true that one cannot intelligently acquire informa- 
tion about the history of modern philosophy without developing one’s 
own thinking.. It is also true that one cannot develop one’s own 
thinking without absorbing information. But, while both are legitimate, 
the two aims are fundamentally diverse. The present writer is con- 
vinced that for the majority of undergraduates to think is incom- 
parably more important than to acquire information, that the greatest 
mistake made in college teaching is in conducting our work as if we 
are training specialists in our own fields rather than contributing to 
a liberal education. This is not to criticize Wright’s effort; it is im- 
portant to have the facts available and he has made them so with 
unusual ability and interest. His book is needed. In the hands of 
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the better student it can be used with singular effectiveness. But for 
most it will provide that mere acquaintance with modern philosophers 
which in our colleges too often passes for knowledge. Our students 
come to us to learn to stand on the shoulders of the great thinkers 
of the past, the men who have made permanent contributions to our 
philosophic outlook. How better can one become a modern thinker 
than by reading and studying at first hand the writings that have made 
modern thought possible ? 


Rocer W. Hoimes 
Mount Hotyoxe CoLiece 


Plato’s Method of Dialectic. By Jutius STeNzeL. Translated and 
edited by D. J. Arran. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1940. Pp. 
xliv, 170. 

Mr. Allan in his introduction says that “Stenzel points out that 
in the later Dialogues the lowest Ideas are with curious persistency 
described as G&topa or &tpyta”. Let us ask ourselves how many repeti- 
tions of these words could justifiably be accounted curious persistency. 
Then let us turn to Ast’s Lexicon Platonicum and see how many times 
they actually occur in Plato, Ast tells us that the word &topos occurs 
just once in Plato (Soph. 229D), and the word &tpntog also occurs 
just once (Phaedrus 277B). Curious persistency indeed ! 

But perhaps Plato has ways of calling the lowest Ideas atomic with- 
out actually using the word ‘atomic’, and perhaps these are so fre- 
quent as to amount to curious persistency, Let us investigate this 
possibility. I have carefully read Plato’s dialogues from a methodo- 
logical point of view; and I find, in addition to the two passages 
already referred to, only five passages that come near to the notion 
of an ‘atomic Form’. The most explicit of these (Phaedrus 270) re- 
commends us, when studying any matter, to determine “whether it is 
simple or multiform”, and “if it has more than one form”, to enumerate 
them. The other four are passages in the course of an actual division, 
where it is inquired whether the object of investigation can be further 
subdivided or not; “let us, then, examine our imitator of appearance, 
and see whether he is sound, like a piece of iron, or whether there 
is still a crack in him” (Soph. 267E; similar metaphors Plts. 259D, 
260C) ; “allows of any further division” (towyv Pits. 261A). 

In these passages the notion of an atomic Form is coming to birth; 
but it is not mature, and it is not repeated with curious persistency. 

What of Stenzel himself? Was he under the same misapprehension 
as Mr. Allan? He gives the title of ‘Atomic Form’ to a section of ten 
pages. Here he implies that the words &tpytov and &toyov are common 
in Plato. He also implies that Plato uses the word dévaigetov and the 
phrase Gtopov eldoc, whereas in fact these two locutions never occuf 
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in the dialogues. But he defends this procedure in the following way: 
“It would certainly be a serious error for us to infer, from the fact 
that some term is absent from a Dialogue, or is often avoided by 
paraphrase, that it had ‘not yet’ been coined.” However, he does not 
go outside the dialogues and produce any positive evidence for his 
“atomic Form”; nor could he have done so without altering the 
idea of his book, which professes to be an interpretation of the 
dialogues themselves. 

The “atomic Form” in Plato’s dialogues is a merely incipient notion, 
to be recognized as such and contrasted with its explicit stage in 
Aristotle’s Topics. It is strangely ambiguous in a way that Stenzel 
did not realize; for it is (1) the infima species, an absolutely indivisible 
lowest universal (and whether there is such a thing is a problem), 
but it is also (2) any universal whatever, considered as the goal of 
some particular process of division. In the first sense the distinction 
between divisible and indivisible Forms is absolute, and a Form that 
is indivisible is in no way also divisible; but in the second sense the 
distinction is relative, and every Form is- divisible relative to some 
processes of division and indivisible relative to others. For example, 
if you are defining ‘animal’ by division, you will stop when you reach 
the definition of ‘animal’, and that will be an atomic Form to you; 
but, if you are defining ‘cat’, you will divide ‘animal’. The dialogues 
indicate that Plato had not realized this ambiguity and therefore 
had not made his choice. Stenzel was in the same stage; he tended 
to think of the atomic Form as an infima species, and yet, when he 
says that the atomic Form is the conclusion of a division (102), he 
ought in logic to admit that, since any Form can be defined by division, 
any Form can be atomic. 

I have dwelt on Stenzel’s and Mr. Allan’s treatment of the atomic 
Form in order to emphasize a certain excessive freedom in their treat- 
ment of the text, and to warn the reader that this book has many 
such misleading implications. Stenzel is loose or highly speculative 
in many details. Mr. Allan gives the impression that Stenzel accepts 
the Marburg interpretation of the Phaedo (xi). 

The wonder is that, with all his looseness in detail, Stenzel was so 
fresh and brilliant in his general insight. He had a firm grasp of the 
principle that there is a difference between the passing enunciation of 
a proposition for the sake of something else and the persistent self- 
conscious elaboration of that proposition for its own sake. He saw 
that there are all stages between these two, and that to equate them 
is to collapse the history of thought into a single instant and deny 
that there is any development. He addressed himself to the hard and 
genuine problem of describing particular instants in the history of 
thought, and the transitions from one to another. He did not deny 
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the existence of this problem by taking a few small references to 
division in the earlier dialogues as evidence that division in the later 
dialogues was nothing new in Plato’s thought. 

By means of this insight into the problem of interpretation, Stenzel 
obtained his insight into the nature and history of the theory of 
Ideas. He has shown, to all those who can spare the energy to struggle 
through his frightfully obscure exposition, that the method of division, 
puerile though it may seem to modern logicians, really was a new 
and important theory to Plato in his later period, because the Ideas 
that he had hypothesized in his earlier works were in no sense logical 
concepts or epistemological universals. “The ‘universal’ to Plato [in 
his earlier period] was a representative intuition (called ‘Idea’), to 
which were added all the associations of the Greek word dgeth. ... 
Briefly, it was what we now, in a narrower field, call an Ideal. And the 
very existence of such an Ideal meant that the philosopher’s urge for 
‘separation’ (x@giopnds), his desire to find ‘pure Form in itself’, would 
come to dominate all other motives. No anxiety would be felt about the 
connexion of the Idea with the particular; for, after all, there it was 
immediately given to him in intuition!” 

Mr. Allan’s translation never reminds the reader of German idioms. 
By its ingenuity and polish it greatly decreases, for English readers, 
the labor of ascertaining Stenzel’s ideas. The upright Greek face is 
beautiful in itself, and beautiful in its harmony with the English face. 

RicHaArD ROBINSON 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Conscious Orientation. A Study of Personality Types in Relation to 
Neurosis and Psychosis. By J. H. VAN per Hoop. Translated by 
Laura Hutton. (The International Library of Psychology, Philoso- 
phy, and Scientific Method.) New York, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. xii, 352. 

This work is likely to be interesting primarily to those concerned 
with the elaboration of Jungian theory and particularly to those who 
are seeking to integrate the theories developed by Jung and Freud. 
The work escapes being just another attempt to make Jung’s vague 
formulations more systematic and explicit by seeking to support the 
thesis that the Freudian dynamic theory and the Jung’s personality- 
type theory are not in conflict but are actually supplementary. The 
author is able to make a fairly strong case for the thesis that the 
particular way a given type of neurosis or psychosis will affect the 
character will be determined by the basic personality-type of the 
patient. However, the problem, the thesis, and the argument, are in- 
telligible and significant only for those who take the Jungian reifica- 
tions seriously. 
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To those who are accustomed to analyse and interpret personality 
phenomena in dynamic behavioral and process terms, the type of 
thinking represented in this work will appear awkward and strange. 
As is usual among followers of Jung, there is a great tendency to 
reify certain categories and make these categories appear to be func- 
tional entities that interact to produce the personality or character. 
Personalities are not only divided into instinctive, intuitive, feeling, 
and thinking types but these categories are elevated to the position 
of being functional entities which interact and with which each per- 
sonality is organized. Typical of the way the author thinks about 
personality is the passage found on page 92 where he is discussing 
some of the complications arising in the personality system as a result 
of the interaction of these entities. 

As a rule there is, as we have seen, one function more particularly 
opposed to the typical function, and this one is accordingly least able 
to develop; but either of the remaining two functions is more easily able 
to assert itself. In an instinctive individual, for instance, intuition will 
find it very difficult to attain any independence; reason or feeling, 
however, may be developed in such a way as to supplement his per- 
sonality so that it is possible to distinguish between an instinctive-type 
with well-developed reason and one in whom feeling offers subsidiary 
forms. Similarly with a person of feeling-type, reason is least able to 
obtain any independence, but instinct and intuition are capable of a 
more free development; so that it is possible to find people of feeling- 
type in close contact with either the instinctive or the intuitive side of 
their natures. The same type of complication is possible also with people 
of intuitive and rational orientation, But in all such cases the second 


function is less developed, and moreover, subserves to the dominating 
function. ... 


In other words, these reified functional entities are almost person- 
alized. Their struggles for dominance, their cooperation.and integra- 
tion, determine the fate of the personality. It is hard to see how this 
type of thinking can ever escape a meaningless and formal sterility 
unless some one well oriented in a dynamic interactional frame of 
reference has the patience to go through the mysticism of Jung’s 
theory and translate the undoubtedly important insights of his school 
into modern interactional terminology. 

In spite of the objections that those of a more interactional frame 
of reference may have to the frame of reference on which this work 
is based, they will find considerable interest in the discussions of Jung’s 
types and the efforts to tie the types into the theories of neuroses and 
psychoses developed by Freud. They will also find that in spite of 
his theories, the author’s rich experience in the clinical study of 
Personalities yields valuable insights and understanding. 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
Cornett University 
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An Autobiography. By R. G. CoLtincwoop. New York, Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, 1939. Pp. viii, 168. 

In this brief, sharply worded book, Professor Collingwood puts 
himself before us as a rebel. He would not conform to the curriculum 
and social custom of his school, he disagreed with his tutors at Oxford, 
and in mature life he sought to establish his own—and, as he’ regards 
them, new—concepts of the method of philosophy and history. 

The interrelationship of philosophy and history has been the main 
topic of Professor Collingwood’s speculation during the past twenty 
years. A professional philosopher, whose principal hobby was archaeo- 
logy, he found frequent opportunity for applying in his fieldwork 
as an archaeologist the logical method which he taught in the class- 
room. His autobiography is in large part the record of this interplay 
of theory and practical experience, as seen by a man who was at 
the same time a prominent philosopher and the leading historian of 
Roman Britain. 

Two principal conclusions emerge. The first is that all thought 
must be studied alongside the background of events in which it was 
created. The philosopher must be a historian in the sense that he 
must carefully study the original records of a thinker’s ideas, accept- 
ing no digest or secondhand explanation of them. He must, more- 
over, know the background in the sense, for example, that he must 
know the political conditions of seventeenth-century Europe before 
he seeks to understand the problems of the state as discussed by 
Hobbes. 

The second conclusion is that the historian must recognize that 
history is the record of thought. The task of the historian is not to 
chronicle events or to state causes or effects. He must view every 
event as the result of an attempt to solve a problem—an intellectual 
problem. He cannot understand the significance of the event until he 
has first thought through for himself the problem which the statesman 
or soldier or sailor was trying to solve. 

In expounding these ideas Professor Collingwood has much to say 
about the faulty logic of his philosopher-opponents and the folly of 
“scissors and paste” historians. These remarks add little to the story. 
Rather, its value lies in the many and convincing examples used to 
work out and illustrate Professor Collingwood’s theses; such as the 
elaborate account of his analysis of evidence relating to the existence 
of Celtic culture in Roman Britain. Drawn from philosophy on one 
page and from history on the next, these examples and arguments 
testify to the liveliness of Professor Collingwood’s thought and to the 
reality of his knowledge of the two fields. 

F. G. MARCHAM 


CorNneELL UNIVERSITY 
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DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Types of Philosophy. By Witt1AM Ernest Hockinc. Revised edition. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. Pp. xxii, 520. 


The volume has been expanded by fifty-eight pages. The parts dealing 
with Pragmatism, Intuitionism, Dualism, and Mysticism remain unchanged, 
as does the concluding Synthesis of Types. Type I, Naturalism, is revised 
chiefly in the section on ‘Naturalism and evolution” (pp. 49-56), ie., 
the problem of the evolution of life and mind. The discussion of Type V, 
Idealism, has been recast and extended to include new chapters on Sub- 
jective Idealism Examined, Direct Evidence, and Idealism Examined. The 
exposition of Realism has been revised and enlarged, and the Critical Ex- 
amination of it recast. Bibliographies have been revised, and an index 
of References to the History of Philosophy added to the other indexes. 

Apert E. AVEY 


Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 


Jean-Louis Claparéde: reflets de sa vie. Présentation par CHARLES 
Baupourn. Neuchatel et Paris, Delachaux & Niestlé S.A., 1939. Pp. 154. 
In this booklet of thoughts and reflections the chapter “éducation nouvelle 

et société nouvelle” is of special interest although it was written in 1921. 
The author points out that the modern school has completely failed in its 
task of education. It does not even train good citizens and specialists. The 
chief defect of the modern school on all levels is that it is an instrument 
of the State. The State, in the opinion of the author, is nothing but the 
group possessing controlling power; it does not truly represent society. 
The school must be freed from the State and ought to be controlled 
by those who are primarily interested in the purpose of education: the 
pupils, the parents, the teachers, and society at large. The fundamental 
law of education is freedom. Full opportunity ought to be provided for 
every pupil to develop all his talents and abilities. All special privileges 
ought to be eliminated; nothing ought to count except aptitude and personal 
merit. Only in a transformed society, that is in a true democracy, is a new 
education possible. The new education will first of all educate good men 
and women who will naturally be good citizens and good specialists. 


Peter Epp 
Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 


The Course of American Democratic Thought. An Intellectual History 
Since 1815. By RatpoH H. Gasriet. New York, Ronald Press, 1940. 
Pp. xii, 452. 

The author is a known historian who has produced various volumes on 
American political history. This time he attempts to give a history of 
the “American democratic thought” from 1815 to more recent times. What 
he actually presents is not only a history of American democratic thought, 
but a story of social and political philosophy in the United States of the 
respective period. Some sections of the work are very moving, especially 
those covering the period succeeding the Civil War. On the other side the 
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author has been somewhat superficial when dealing with various intellectual 
movements prior to the War, which, in the reviewer’s opinion, show an 
enormous wealth of variety and expression. Professor Gabriel, in the — 
selection and distribution of material, has then almost forgotten a number 
of intellectual trends in American political life and has paid little attention 
to more recent times. With these reservations, one could warmly recommend | 
the book to those interested in the history of political philosophy. 


NIcHoLas MirkKovicH 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Problem of Matter and Form in the ‘De Ente et Essentia’ of Thomas 
Aquinas. By JoHN GoHEEN. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1940. 
Pp. viii, 138. 


The first two chapters of this excellent book deal with the conceptions 
of matter and form that were held by Avicebron and Augustine, both of 
whom maintained the doctrine of universal matter and,’hence, of a “spirit- 
ual” matter. This view was influential in later Franciscan thought. The 
third chapter contains the criticism of this view and an exposition of the 
solution proposed by Aquinas in De Ente et Essentia. The distinction 
between essence and existence is offered as a substitute for the distinction 
between matter and form, so the author claims. The book does a great 
deal to clarify the condensed discussion of De Ente, and is itself admirably 
clear. 


J. R. 
West VirGINIA UNIVERSITY 


Die Sachlichkeit der Wissenschaft. Wissenschaft und Weisheit. Zwei Auf- 
satze zur Wissenschaftslehre. Von MAx Wunot. Tibingen, J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1940. Pp. 48. 


Natural science regards facts (objects) as being unrelated to the knowing 
subject; on the other hand, Geisteswissenschaft, with which the author is 
primarily concerned, views objects as related to the knower. Geisteswissen- 
Schaft therefore faces difficulties. E.g., the investigator may not always 
tell the truth, especially when he is involved in the situation described; his 
judgment may also be distorted by certain political and economic systems, 
etc. A Geisteswissenschaftler’s merit lies in his spiritual insight, wisdom, 
self-knowledge, and his realization that man’s power to know is limited; 
hence he makes no p -tense, as does the natural scientist, at apprehending 
the infinite. 


ApAM ALLES 


YANKTON COLLEGE 


The Human Meaning of Science. By ArtHur H. Compton. Chapel Hill, 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1940. Pp. xvi, 88. 


This book embodies three lectures dealing with two problems, considered 
in the light of modern scientific knowledge: the place of religion in human 
life, and the freedom of the will. A good idea is given of the indeterminate- 
ness which now appears to characterize all fundamental physical processes. 
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Outside the field of science, in the reviewer’s opinion, the author does not 
do that sternly rigorous thinking and speaking which is required in order 
to say anything really logical concerning religion, the existence of God or 
the human will, The book is interesting, however, as a glimpse at the 
personal philosophy of one of the ablest physicists of the day; and it shows 
that a great scientist may also write gracefully. 

E. H. Kennarp 


CornELL UNIVERSITY 


Positive Democracy. By JAMES FEIBLEMAN. Chapel Hill, The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1940. Pp. xvi, 256. 


Mr. Feibleman has written a serious and probing book on the philo- 
sophical foundations of democracy. The thesis, as suggested by the title, 


' ig that democracy is too often thought of as a negative thing whereas the 


need of our day is that of formulating a positive doctrine. One requisite 
for doing this is to make a clear distinction between the historical associa- 
tions of democracy and the logical bases of democracy. For example, democ- 
racy in the Western world has been associated historically with the philoso- 
phy of nominalism, but nominalism is not a logically necessary foundation 
of democracy. Indeed the democracy of today and tomorrow not only can, 
but must, repudiate nominalism and recognize the reality of society as well 
as the reality of individuals. Furthermore, Mr. Feibleman believes that 
mutual tolerance among skeptics is not a sufficient foundation for the 
democratic way. He therefore argues for a realistic theory of knowledge 
in which the existence of objective truth is recognized. This argument is 
personalized in calling for an adherence to the pragmatism of Pierce rather 
than that of James. In an appendix, the author states his conviction that 
President Hutchins’ philosophy of education is “fundamentally the correct 
one and his reforms urgently necessary. President Hutchins stands out 
indeed in a wilderness of. fact-finding scientists and metaphysics-shy phi- 
losophers as one of the hopes of American educational life.” 


Howarp B. JEFFERSON 
Cotcate UNIVERSITY 


The Multidimensional Society: Directions in Midst of Change. By CHARLES 
M. Perry. Norman, Oklahoma, Cooperative Books, 1940. Pp. 52. 


This pamphlet is a plea for multidimensionality in society, that is, for a 
maximum of independent social variables. It is more than this; it is a 
claim that such multidimensionality will solve at least many of the major 
social problems of to-day. It will insure to each science as well as to art 
and religion an ultimate and unique place. It will protect civil liberties. 
It will overthrow the insidious dangers of propaganda. It will vitalize higher 
education. It will differentiate yet unify society. 

Although arguing for a maximum of dimensions, Professor Perry seems 
to have a penchant for triads: e.g., research, teaching, and administration 
im higher education, and restraint, liberty, and freedom-within-the-law. 
‘The universe is thus made up of series of dimensional triads, dimen- 
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sionally articulated with each other—triads within triads, triads overlapping 
triads, the whole universe one great triad” (p. 4). 

It is to be hoped that the author’s broad claims and forbidding meta- 
Phorical jargon will not destroy the effectiveness of this appeal for an 
open society in a time when the closed totalitarian principle is so rapidly 
becoming ascendant. 

Everett W. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Empiricism and Natural Knowledge. By Stertinc P. LAMPRECHT. Univer- 
sity of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. XVI, No. 4. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1940. Pp. 71-04. 


This pamphlet contains the Howison Lecture for 1938. In it the author 
contrasts two types of empiricism, or two phases of the empirical tradition 
in philosophy: the one emphasizes subject-matter and the right of subject- 
matter to control thinking; the other emphasizes method and sometimes 
implies that method controls subject-matter. After indicating the effects 
of these two types of empiricism in Locke’s philosophy, Professor Lamp- 
recht discusses Woodbridge and Professor Dewey as two contemporary 
empiricists who lean the one toward emphasis of subject-matter and the 
other toward emphasis of method. An undue stress upon method is pre- 
sented as the source of many of the ambiguities in Professor Dewey's 
philosophy, the criticism being based chiefly on his Quest for Certainty. 
Professor Lamprecht’s conclusion is that empiricism is fundamentally an 
ontology or theory of nature. 


Georce H. SABINE 
CorNELt UNIVERSITY 


Civilization in East and West. By H. N. Spacptnc. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1940. Pp. xvi, 334. 


It appears that in our time many cultures, and even civilization itself, 
are in the crucible. For the first time in history a crisis has come upon the 
entire inhabited world. Not even cynics can attain an attitude of indifference. 
Vast changes foreshadow new syntheses of culture. In this volume the 
prophet stands for sanity. He looks comprehensively into the past and 
deeply into the present. Within the scope of his studies the author listens 
to the insane ravings of the primitive, then to the stammering speech of the 
adolescent, the clear reason of the scientist and philosopher, and finally 
to the theme-song of the poet. But having undertaken so much, he warns, 
this is a book to pull to pieces and criticize and improve. 

Primitive societies are biological. When custom weakens, egoism fosters 
conditions that ultimately develop into a materialistic state. Here the 
sciences are misused by dictators. Their days, however, are numbered. Their 
peoples are enthusiastic slaves because they are at heart enthusiastic free- 
men. Hence the passage from the biological toward the rational marks the 
most important moment in history. In time the moral state arrives, moral 
in the sense of being altruistic and with an exclusive interest in human 
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affairs. China and the Nordic cultures epitomize this development. A third 
type obtains embodiment in Israel, Islam and Catholicism. In this moral- 
spiritual state an attempt is made to assimilate the rules of society to the 
demands of divine righteousness. A purely spiritual culture is found in 
Hinduism, Buddhism and orthodox Russia. A new synthesis is now called 
for. The march of reason in human affairs looks for a new order—beyond 
nature and finite spirits—to a kind of society directed by the perfect reality 
of God. 

Each of these types of culture are a partial embodiment of the ration- 
ality that belongs to history. The structure of reality provides for an increas- 
ing ascendency of reason in human affairs. Man, therefore, faces continu- 
ously the possibilities of a more abundant life. On such assumptions these 
discussions are based. Two troublesome questions keep coming up. First, 
whether adequate account has been taken of the elements of unreason? 
Second, what criteria are applied to the operations of concrete reason? 


GoLDWIN WHITCHURCH 
Garrett INSTITUTE 


The Problem of One or Plural Substantial Forms in Man as found in the 
Works of St. Thomas Aquinas and John Duns Scotus. By Bertranp 
James CAMPBELL. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1940. Pp. vi, 
132. 

This is a very able doctoral dissertation presented to the graduate school 
of the University of Pennsylvania. The author, a Franciscan friar, has 
assembled the arguments of St. Thomas Aquinas and of Duns Scotus in 
favor of their respective views with admirable clarity. Indeed, he displays 
an unusual knack for rendering the medieval philosophic terminology mean- 
ingful in the light of our contemporary scientific knowledge of man. In spite 
of the obscurity of much of the Scot’s writings, the author seems to have 
presented sufficient evidence to support one of his conclusions, namely, that 
the great Franciscan held that man was composed of at least two substantial 
forms, a material form organizing his non-living actualities, and the intel- 
lective soul organizing and explaining the vital phenomena of man. 

J. R. Cresswe_i 


West Vircinta UNIVERSITY 


Vectors in Group Change. By Lewts Henry Roursaucn. A Dissertation. 

Philadelphia [Privately printed], 1940. Pp. iv, 86. 

Following closely the terminology and diagrammatic methods of J. F. 
Brown, this author does not seem to have gone beyond Brown either in 
the clarity of his terms or in the usefulness of his “field-theoretical” dia- 
grams. It is especially to be regretted, therefore, that Rohrbaugh (like 
Brown) tends to identify his terminology and diagrams with those of 
Lewin. The reader is given no inkling of Lewin’s psychologically more 
meaningful type of diagram, or of Lewin’s genuine contributions to the 
Same methodological problem—i.e., the problem of developing adequate 
behavioral criteria of “vectors”, goals, or motivating factors underlying 
human behavior. 

K. 


Cornett University 
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Selections from Hellenistic Philosophy, Edited by Gorpon H. CiarK. New 
York, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1940. Pp. xii, 268. 


This volume covers in extremely convenient form a period for which 
classroom materials are not readily available. It includes selections from 
Epicureanism (Lucretius abridged to one-sixth its length), the Stoics, 
Plutarch, Philo Judaeus, Hermes Trismegistus, and Plotinus. Precise atten- 
tion to problems of translation led the editor to offer new renderings of the 
Stoic fragments and of Plotinus. Compact introductions to each of the 
selections furnish considerable historical and interpretative materials and are 
written with scholarly zeal. In the choice of selections the editor appears to 
have aimed at the technical in philosophy rather than the inspirational (such 
as Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus). In the light of the editor’s admitted recogni- 
tion of the dominance of ethics in Hellenistic philosophy the omission of 
such materials as a matter of explicit policy is difficult to understand. Since 
there is a growing present-day tendency to examine the interplay of cultural 
elements in the fashioning of philosophies, this omission may hamper the 
utility of the present volume in classroom work. 


ABRAHAM EDEL 
CoLLece oF THE City oF New York 


The Stoic and Epicurean Philosophers. The Complete Extant Writings of 
Epicurus, Epictetus, Lucretius, Marcus Aurelius. Edited by Wuitney J. 
Oates. New York, Random House, 1940. Pp. 628. 


This is a welcome addition to the Random House series of “complete 
works” in compact form, with good-sized print and at moderate price, The 
volume includes Bailey’s translation of Epicurus, Munro’s of Lucretius, 
Matheson’s of Epictetus, and Long’s of Aurelius. The appendix adds James 
Adams’ translation of Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus and Matthew Arnold's 
An Essay on Marcus Aurelius. Professor Oates’ introduction presents Epi- 
cureanism and Stoicism in brief contrast to Platonic dualism, and com- 
ments on the contents, personality and evaluation of the four philosophers. 
A fuller statement of their social setting as well as personal positions would 
have been a useful addition. 


ABRAHAM EDEL 
COLLEGE oF THE City oF NEw YorxK 


The Printed Writings of Jonathan Edwards 1703-1758. A Bibliography. By 
Tuomas H. Jounson. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. 
xiv, 136. - 

This book will help satisfy the increasing interest in the philosophy of Ed- 
wards, It is indispensable to anyone who would collate or edit the philosophy 
of Edwards for modern readers. It does not list manuscripts, reprints (of 
which there are many), nor extracts found in various anthologies. Of first 
printings it fails to include: Selections from the Unpublished Writings of 
Jonathan Edwards, Edinburgh, 1865, and Exercises Commemorating the Two 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of Jonathan Edwards, Appendix I, 
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Andover Press, 1904. A valuable finding list of the books mentioned might 
have been even more valuable if it had been extended to western American 
libraries. There is a good index. 


H. G. TownsEnp 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Mathematico-Deductive Theory of Rote Learning. A Study in Scientific 
Methodology. By Crark L. Hutt, Cart I, Hovianp, Rosert T. Ross, 
MarsHALL Donatp T. Perkins, Frepertc Frrcu. New Haven, Yale 
Univerity Press, 1940. Pp. xii, 332. 


The present work attempts to apply the procedures of rigorous mathematics 
and of symbolic logic in the formulation of a psychological theory. Brief 
introductory sections on the methodology of scientific theory and on the 
experimental procedure involved in the rote-learning experiments precede 
the formal presentation of the theory. The latter is divided into 3 main sec- 
tions: one devoted to the explanation or to the definition of basic concepts, 
a second concerned with the fundamental postulates of the system, i.e., 
unproved statements about phenomena involved in rote learning, and a final 
section dealing with the theorems derivable from the postulates. The postu- 
lates and theorems are given both in the language of conventional words 
and that of symbolic logic. Proofs (derivations from the postulates) and 
evidence represented by empirical tests accompany the various theorems. 
Whether the logical rigor attained justifies the elaborateness and complexity 
of the theory can probably be judged adequately only from its subsequent in- 
fluence upon theorizing and empirical research. 


Georce L, KRrEEZER 
CornELL UNIVERSITY 


La philosophie de Paul Decoster. By GERMAINE VAN Mo tte. Bruxelles, 
Editions Leon Grave, 1940. Pp. 278. 


During the last twenty years the Belgian philosopher Paul Decoster has 
contributed to the attacks upon rationalism in a manner akin to Maurice 
Blondel: thinking is action. The present work surveys Decoster’s philosophy 
and shows how the problem of act and synthesis is fundamental to it. The 
author approves the intrinsic features of the system such as the description 
of thinking as pregnant but criticizes the hybrid notion that thinking is a 
totality which can never be totalized. She holds that Decoster was not con- 
sistent in his attempt to avoid the subject-object problem; the dualism con- 
tained in his description of the givens only makes the problem more acute. 


Ropert JAQUES 
Toronto, CANADA 


La critique philosophique de Pascal au XVIII* siécle. By Davi Frncu. 
A dissertation. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1940. Pp. 84. 


This book was written to demonstrate Mr. Finch’s industry, acumen, 
knowledge of French literature, and competence in writing the language. 
The task has been performed with excellent success. It was not undertaken 
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to tell curious readers what they ought to know or would like to know. The 
author has extracted from the works of Voltaire, Diderot, d’Alembert and 
Condorcet their comments on Pascal, which are just what you would have 
supposed them to be. 


Morris BisHop 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Art: A Bryn Mawr Symposium. By RicHArp BERNHEIMER, Ruys Car- 
PENTER, K. Korrxa and Mitton C. Naum. Bryn Mawr, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, 1940. Pp. xii, 350. 


Herewith are published eight papers delivered by Bernheimer, Carpenter, 
and Nahm of Bryn Mawr and Koffka of Smith College. The art-historical, 
archaeological, philosophical, and psychological aspects of art respectively 
were to be represented thereby, but these boundaries have not been main- 
tained in some cases. Bernheimer’s “Defense of Representation”, Carpenter's 
analysis of the stylistic development of Greek sculpture from the point of 
view of drapery, his “Evolution of Modern Painting” and subsequent discus- 
sion of related problems, fali within the limits of art history, but do not merit 
dismissal here without explicit commendation. In “Concerning Symbols” 
Bernheimer comments upon the nature of symbolism, the conformity of art 
as a variety of personal symbolism to the general subject, cult symbols and 
their relation to art, and the criteria of symbolic validity. Koffka elaborates 
upon “Problems in the Psychology of Art”. The work of art, he insists, must 
be considered as the center of a field bounded by the artist and the spectator, 
so the first problem is to admit the objective work of art as a proper sub- 
ject of psychological investigation ; thereafter various theories concerning the 
dual ego-object relationship are examined, the presence of physiognomic 
characters in art is supported and used to refute the theory of empathy and 
the different field-characteristics of the ego-object relationship are eluci- 
dated. A second section begins by postulating requiredness in works of art 
and this leads on to considerations of the aim of the creative artist, the 
purity of art and various other aspects of artist, spectator, and work of art. 
It is obvious that many of these problems lie beyond the reaches of experi- 
mental measurement and that the psychology often becomes indistinguishable 
from philosophy. In “Form in Art” Nahm reduces the formal hypothesis of 
abstract formalists like Plato and Kant to a demand for a sensuous unity 
of some kind, and finds, as a criterion of beauty in works of art, the common 
possession of a purpose rather than that of a certain form. The sensuous unity 
of art is then examined in “Function of Art” and art’s generic distinguishing 
characteristic is seen to lie in its effect upon the “life of feeling”, particularly 
in its power to evoke the recreative and imaginative state of “mood” as con- 
trasted with the more active and overt states of “emotion” and “instinct”. 
The volume, although somewhat heavy on the spéculative side, offers stimu- 
lating reading in all the important approaches to art except that of experi- 
mental psychology, which is represented only casually and too dependently. 

F. O. Waacé 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 
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The following books have been received: 


Where God and Science Meet. A Story of the Energy that is Matter, Life 
and Mind. By SamMuet Epwin Anperson. Boston, Meador Publishing 
Company, 1938. Pp. 236. 

Hegel’s Hellenic Ideal. By J. GLENN Gray. Morningside Heights, New 
York, King’s Crown Press, 1941. Pp. viii, 104. 

What Nietzsche Means. By Grorce ALLEN MorcAn, Jr. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. xxviii, 408. 

Proceedings of The American Catholic Philosophical Association, Vol XV1: 
The Problem of Liberty. Washington, The Catholic University of 
America, 1940. Pp. iv, 294. 

The Hidden Teaching Beyond Yoga. By Paut Brunton. New York, 
E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1941. Pp. 414. 

Man’s Vision of God and the Logic of Theism. By CuHartes HArTSHORNE. 
Chicago, Willett, Clark & Co., 1941. Pp. xxiv, 360. 

Studies in the History of Science. By various authors. University of Penn- 
sylvania Bicentennial Conference. Philadelphia, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1941. Pp. vi, 124. 

University of Pennsylvania Bicentennial Conference: Siudies in Civilization. 
By various authors. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1941. Pp. vi, 200. 

Landmarks for Beginners in Philosophy. Edited by Irwin EpMAN and 
Hersert W. ScHnerper. New York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 1941. Pp. x, 
1008. 

Sinister Savior. Two Essays on Man and the Machine. By Gustav E. Mvuet- 
Ler, Norman, Oklahoma, Cooperative Books, 1941. Pp. 28. 

Democracy in Change. A New Dimension, By CHARLES M, Perry. Norman, 
Oklahoma, Cooperative Books, 1941. Pp. 32. 

Personal Freedom Within the Third Antinomy. By CHarLtes Davin Mat- 
TERN. A Dissertation. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1941. Pp. 
vi, 80. 

Regeneration. By Dents SAuraAt. With a letter from General de Gaulle. 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. 64. 

A History of Philosophy. By Seymour G. Martin, Gorpon H. CLark, 
Francis P, Clarke, and Cuester T, Ruppicx. New York, F. S. Crofts & 
Co., 1941. Pp. xii, 546. 

From Luther to Hitler. The History of Fascist-Nazi Political Philosophy. 
By Witt1AM Montcomery McGovern. Under the Editorship of Epwarp 
McCuesney Sarr. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1941. Pp. xiv, 684. 

Plato: Selected Passages. Chosen and edited by Sir R. W. Livincstone. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. xxiv, 220; 16. 

History of Jewish Education from 515 B.C.E. to 220 C.E. (During the 
Periods of the Second Commonwealth and the Tannaim.) By NATHAN 
Drazin. The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education, No. 29, 
edited by Frorence E. BAmBercer. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1940. Pp. xii, 162. 

Paul Elmer More. A Bibliography. By Matcotm Youne. Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1941. Pp. viii, 40. 
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Concluding Unscientific Postscript. By SOREN K1eERKEGAARD. Translated from 
the Danish by Davin F. Swenson. Introduction and Notes by Watrer 
Lowrie. Princeton, Princeton University Press for American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, 1941. Pp. xxii, 580. 

Philosophy as a Science. Its Matter and its Method. By C. J. Ducasse. 
New York, Oskar Piest, 1941. Pp. xx, 242. 
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NOTES 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals : 


Mrnp L 1098: John Wisdom, Other Minds (III) ; E. J. Furlong, Cook Wil- 
son and the Non-Euclideans; Richard Robinson, Ambiguity. 

Tue JouRNAL oF PutLosopHy XXXVIII 10: Ernest Nagel, Mr. Russell 
on Meaning and Truth; Virgil C. Aldrich, The Scientific Abuse of the 
Imagination. 11: Felix Kaufmann, The Structure of Science; John M. 
Warbeke, Form in Evolutionary Theories of Art. 12: Philip P. Wiener, 
On Methodology in the Philosophy of History; Melvin Rader, The Root 
Values of Art. 13: Evander Bradley McGilvary, The Lorentz Transfor- 
mation and “Space-Time”; D. W. Gotshalk, A Relational Theory of Fine 
Art. 

PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL ResEArcH I 4: Karl Duncker, On 
Pleasure, Emotion, and Striving; Marvin Farber, The Function of Phe- 
nomenological Analysis; Alfred Schuetz, William James’ Concept of the 
Stream of Consciousness, Phenomenologically Interpreted; Dorion Cairns, 
The Ideality of Verbal Expression; Fritz Kaufmann, Art and Religion; 
Walter Blumenfeld, Observations Concerning the Phenomenon and Origin 
of Play; Maximilian Beck, The Last Phase of Husserl’s Phenomenology: 
An Exposition and a Criticism; Dorion Cairns, Concerning Beck’s “The 
Last Phase of Husserl’s Phenomenology”; Maximilian Beck, In reply to 
Cairns’ Critical Remarks. 

THe JourNAL oF SymBotic Locic VI 2: Haskell B. Curry, A revision 
of the fundamental rules of combinatory logic; Haskell B. Curry, Con- 
sistency and completeness of the theory of combinators. 

Tue Tuomist III 3: Mortimer J. Adler and Walter Farrell, The The- 
ory of Democracy; James M. Egan, Meditation and the Search for God; 
John F. Whittaker. The Position of Mathematics in the Hierarchy of 
Speculative Science. 

JourNAL oF SociaL Puitosopny VI 4: M. C. Otto, Philosophy in a Time 
of Social Crisis; Horace S. Fries, Science, Ethics, and Democracy; Peter 
Viereck, Realpolitik: Fichte, Hegel, and Treitschke; Joseph S. Roucek, 
Political Behavior as a Struggle for Power; Logan Wilson, Social Pres- 
sures in University Research; Howard Becker, The Limits of Sociological 
Positivism. 

Science & Society V 2: Samuel Putnam, Vargas’ Dictatorship in Brazil; 
Samuel Bernstein, The Paris Commune; Herbert Aptheker, The Negro in the 
Abolitionist Movement; Bernhard J. Stern, Recent Literature of Race and 
Culture Contacts. 

SoctaL ResearcH VIII 2: Nino Levi, 1894-1941; Erich Hula, Control 
of the Conquered; Alfred Kihler, The Prospects of Inflation; Kurt Bloch, 
Whither Japan? ; Max Nurnberg, Housing Between Boom and Bottlenecks ; 
Stefan Th. Possony, Organized Intelligence: The Problem of the French 
General Staff; Ernst Kris, German Censorship Instructions for the Czech 
Press (Note). 

Tue Review or Revicion V 4: Alan W. Watts, The Problem of Faith 
and Works in Buddhism; D. Demetracopoulou Lee, Some Indian Texts 
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Dealing with the Supernatural; William A. Christian, Jr., A Definition o 
Religion, 3 
RELIGION IN THE MAKING I 4: Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Is Christianity 
Reasonable? ; Regina Westcott Wieman, Security Rooted in Personal Rela- 
tions; Shirley Jackson Case, The Philosophy of Living; Homer H. Dubs, 
The Requirements of a Scientific Philosophy of Religion. 5: Frank Eakin, 
Notes on Southern Appalachian Wanderings; Albert E. Barnett, The Sig- 
nificance of the Pastoral Letters; Mervin Monroe Deems, Augustine’s City 
of God and Ours; Heber C. Snell, American Research on Jesus. 
Specutum XVI 2: A. C. Krey, William of Tyre; D. B. Durand, Nicole 
Oresme and the Mediaeval Origins of Modern Science; -J. R. Reinhard, 


Burning at the Stake in Mediaeval Law and Literature; S. H. Steinberg, In- ° 


structions in Writing by*Members of the Congregation of Melk; G. R. 
Stephens, A Note on William of Cassingham; J. H. Dahmus, Further Evi- 
dence for the Spelling ‘Wyclyf’; Alice C. Cramer, The Origins and Func- 
tions of the Jewish Exchequer; Grant McColley, Milton’s Battle in Heaven 
and Rupert of Saint Heribert; A. H. Krappe, The Maid Freed from the 
Gallows; Lynn Thorndike, Invention of the Mechanical Clock about 1271 
A.D.; U. T. Holmes, Jr., Chernubles de Munigre. 

Puitosopuic Arsstracts I 4; I 5/6. 

JouRNAL OF THE History oF IpeAs II 3: Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Mean- 
ing of Romanticism for the Historian of Ideas; Goetz A. Briefs, The 
Economic Philosophy of Romanticism; Eugene N. Anderson, German Ro- 
manticism as an Ideology of Cultural Crisis; Jacques Barzun, Romantic 
Historiography as a Political Force in France; Hoxie N. Fairchild, Roman- 
ticism and the Religious Revival in England; Marcel Grilli, The Nationality 
of Philosophy and B. Spaventa., 

Tue AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGY AND PuiLtosopny XIX 1: 
J. N. Findlay, Some Reactions to Recent Cambridge Philosophy (II) ; Q. B. 
Gibson, The Meaning of “Evolution”; J. A. Passmore, The Moral Philo- 
sophy of Hobbes; L. S. Hearnshaw, Psychology and Operationism; K. F. 
Walker, R. G. Staines and J. C. Kenna, Is there a General Factor of Per- 
severation? 

Tue BritisH JouRNAL oF PsycHoLocy XXXI 4: R. W. Pickford, Aspects 
of the Psychology of Games and Sports; M. D. Vernon, The Relationship 
of Occupation to Personality; Alice Boehm, Stereognosis and Tactile ‘Auto- 
Sensations’; H. A. Reyburn and J. G. Taylor, Factors in Introversion and 
Extraversion; H. D. Wing, A Factorial Study of Musical Tests. 

PsycuotocicaL Review XLVIII 3: Elizabeth Duffy, The Conceptual 
Categories of Psychology: A Suggestion for Revision; E. E. Anderson, 
The Externalization of Drive. I. Theoretical Considerations; John T. 
Cowles, Discrimination Learning and Pre-Delay Reinforcement in ‘Delayed 
Response’; Charles Mosier, Psychophysics and Mental Test Theory II: 
The Constant Process ; George D. Stoddard, On the Meaning of Intelligence; 
G. Y. Yacorzynski, An Evaluation of the Postulates Underlying the Bab- 
cock Deterioration Test; Mario Ponzo, Federico Kiesow. 4: Walter B. 
Pillsbury, Edouard Claparéde; Edwin G. Boring, Statistical Frequencies as 
Dynamic Equilibria; John P. Seward, The Hormonal Induction of Behavior; 
Helen Peak, Negative Practice and Theories of Learning; Neal E. Miller, 
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The Frustration-Aggression Hypothesis; Robert R. Sears, Non-Aggressive 
Reactions to Frustration; Saul Rosenzweig, Need-Persistive and Ego-De- 
_fensive Reactions to Frustration as Demonstrated by an Experiment on 
Repression; Gregory Bateson, The Frustration-Aggression Hypothesis and 
Culture; David M. Levy, The Hostile Act; George W. Hartmann, Frustra- 
tion Phenomena in the Social and Political Sphere ; A. H. Maslow, Depriva- 
tion, Threat and Frustration. 

JouRNAL oF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy XXVIII 6: W. H. Lichte, 
Attributes of Complex Tones; L. F. Carter, Intensity of Conditioned Stim- 
ulus and Rate of Conditioning; J. D. Harris, Forward Conditioning, Back- 
ward Conditioning, Pseudo-Conditioning, and Adaptation to the Condi- 
tioned Stimulus; J. Jasper and C. Shagass, Conscious Time Judgments 
Related to Conditioned Time Intervals and Voluntary Control of the 
Alpha Rhythm; G. K. Yacorzynski and M. Brown, Studies of the Sensa- 
tion of Vibration: 1. Variability of the Vibratory Threshold as a Function 
of Amplitude and Frequency of Mechanical Vibration; W. L. Jenkins, 
Studies in Thermal Sensitivity: 15. Effects of Stimulus-Temperature 
in Seriatim Warm-Mapping; W. C. Halstead, A Note on the Bartley 
Effect in the Estimation of Equivalent Brightness; R. Hecht and S. S. 
Sargent, Effects of Benzedrine Sulfate on Performance in Two Tests 
of Higher Mental Functions; J. Bucklew, An Experimental Set-Up for the 
Investigation of Language Problems. XXIX 1: L. H. Sharp, Effects of 
Residual Tension on Output and Energy Expenditure in Muscular Work; 
G. L. Freeman and L. H. Sharp, Muscular Action Potentials and the Time- 
Error Function in Lifted Weight Judgments; M. Lawrence, Vitamin A De- 
ficiency and Its Relation to Hearing; W. J. Brogden, The Effect of Change 
in Time of Reinforcement on the Maintenance of Conditioned Flexion Re- 
sponses in Dogs; A. C. Cornsweet, Induction and Recovery Sequence After 
Anesthetization: IV. Pure Gasoline; K. F. Muenzinger and D. O. Vine, 
Motivation in Learning: IX. The Effect of Interposed Obstacles in Human 
Learning; F. V. Taylor, Change in Size of the After-Image Induced in 
Total Darkness; R. WW”. Burnham, A Note Concerning Hartmann’s Studies 
of Intersensory Effects; L. Tussing, Perceptual Fluctuations of Illusions 
as a Possible Physical Fatigue Index. - 

PsycHoLocicaAL BuLLETIN XXXVIII 6: C. C. Pratt, Introduction; Harry 
R. DeSilva, Phillip Robinson, & Willis H. Frisbee, Jr, Army motor trans- 
port personnel; G. H. S. Razran & H. C. Brown, Aviation; Thomas W. 
Harrell & Ruth D. Churchill, Classification of military personnel; S. D. S. 
Spragg, Effects of certain drugs on mental and motor efficiency; Kinsley R. 
Smith, Fatigue; H. L. Ansbacher, German military psychology; Irvin L. 
Child, Morale: a bibliographical review; O. H. Mowrer, Motivation and 
learning in relation to the national emergency ; Samuel W. Fernberger, et al, 
Perception; Bruce Lannes Smith, Propaganda technique and public opinion; 
Ross Stagner, Psychological causes of war; Morris S. Viteles, Rehabilita- 
tion; William H. Dunn, War neuroses; H. L. Ansbacher, The Gasiorowski 
bibliography of military psychology. 

Tue Mana-Bopur XLIX 1: Senator U Tha Zan U, A Brief Explana- 
tion of the Law of Impermanence; Bhikkhu Metteyya, The Three Golden 
Rules; P. S$. Lakshminarasu, The Triple Knowledge; What Ceylon Has 
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Given India—Life Work of Dharmapala; J. Chaudhury, Ahimsa; Univer- 
sity in Buddhist Sanctuary; Irene R. Ray, A Story for Children; Elaina 
Williams, India, The Leader; Bhikkhu Vajrabuddhi, Buddhist Sentiment 
of Life; Bhikkhu Metteyya, The Scent of Sanctity; The Falcon; Liu Wu- 
Chi, Poems Translated from Reverend Mandju; Lama Geshe Champell, Two 
Famous Bengali Pandits in Tibet. 2: Bhikkhu Dhammapala, Nirvana; 
George Grimm, Impermanence; Chick Ying, Why I Became a Buddhist 
Monk; C. L. A. de Silva, Fourfold Kamma; Christina Albers, Reincarna- 
tion; B. Rama Doss, Flame at Kusinara; P. P. Siriwardana, Notes from 
Lanka; M. Sumangala. The Philosophical Thoughts in Buddha’s Time; 
R. L. Soni, Scriptural Wealth of Buddhism and its Influence on Neighboring 
Countries; Address Presented to Sir U. Thwin; Maha Bodhi Society Golden 
Jubilee Celebration News; The Presidential Address of Dr. G. P. Malala- 
sekara at the Ceylon Congress of Buddhist Associations Held at Moratuwa. 

BLATTER FUR DEUTSCHE PuiLosopHie XIV 4. Wolfgang Cramer, Die 
Philosophie und ihre Geschichte ; V, Riifner, Der Systemwandel in der Philo- 
sophie und seine Voraussetzungen; Wilhelm Bohm, Die Vernunft. Aphoris- 
men zu einem System. 

ANNALI Detta R. ScuoLA NorMALE Superiore pt Pisa X 1-2: Paul 
Aebischer, L’évolution du suffixe -arius en italien prélittéraire d’aprés les 
chartes latines médiévales; V1. Aranguio-Ruiz, Dialettica delle distinzioni e 
dialettica delle opposizioni (note sullo storicismo di Benedetto Croce) ; Se- 
bastiano Agliand, Cronologia e significato del “Sesto tomo dell’Io” di U. 
Foscolo; Silvio Ferri, Pitture di Centuripe (Ricerche sulla tecnica del 
disegno negli antichi), con una tavola fuori testo; Romana Palozzi, Mons. 
Giovanni Bottari e il circolo dei giansenisti romani; Armando Saitta, 
Sull’opera di Luigi Andrea Mazzini “De I’Italie dans ses rapports avec la 
liberté et la civilisation moderne”; Emilio Peruzzi, Problemi grafici indo- 
mediterranei preindo-europei; Guido di Pino, Le opere di Giovanni Caval- 
canti secondo i Codici. 

ScrenttaA LXIX 1: C. Schalén, Sur les particules solides dans I’espace; 
E. Krenkel, Der geologische Bau Tunesiens; A. Sellerio, Uno sguardo 
all’acustica moderna e ai suoi rifiessi. Parte Prima; E. Rioga Lo Bianco, 
Intereambios faunisticos entre el medio marino y el terrestre; F. J. Teggart, 
World History. 2/3: A. Sellerio, Uno sguardo all’acustica moderna e ai 
suoi riflessi. Parte Seconda; C. L. Garner, Progress in Geodesy ; M. Popoff, 
De la stimulation cellulaire; P. Brien, L’origine des cellules reproductrices 
chez les animaux; J. Andree, Die palaolithische Kulturentwicklung Deutsch- 
lands und ihre Beziehungen zu der der umliegenden Lander; H. von Glas- 
enapp, Buddhismus und Gottesidee. 4: L. Gratton, Recenti progressi nella 
teoria della costituzione interna delle stelle. Parte Prima; F. Klute, Die 
diluvialen Kalt- und Warmzeiten; L. Asher, Le récent développement de 
quelques principes physiologiques généraux ; H. Miller, History and Theory. 

GrecorIANuM XXII 1: P. Munoz, Psicologia de la conversion en San 
Agustin—Introduccion al problema de la gracia y los dos amores; G. Gund- 
lach, Sinn und Grenzen korporativer Ordnung der Gesellschaft ; A. Lanz, La 
dottrina “De Locis Theologicis” di Baio in una celebre controversia del secolo 
xvi; A. Landgraf, Die Bestrafung lasslicher Siinden in der Hélle nach dem 
Urteil der Frithscholastik. 
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